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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’’ but one ‘‘story formula.’’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . 
the plastic elements of your story . . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a _ tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “plants’’ to “climax” 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 17 resno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton. Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club. and that 
latest book, 
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IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


Writers who come to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier’s and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier's, etc., 1 can under- 
stand your problems. My books, ‘Narrative 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel” (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

In recent months stories and articles we 
have collaborated on have sold to a wide 
range of publications from the Satevepost 
down. The names of authors who have 
worked under our guidance and their advice 
to you | have put into a 6,000 word pam- 
phlet entitled “Literary Services.’ It is 
free and will be sent to you on request. 
Write me your problem and | will answer 
promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 

They speak of climbing the 
ladder to success, but when I 
read of Ken McCormick’s success 
at Doubleday & Co., I visualize 
a man climbing a rope, reaching 
out for the next higher position, 
and the next, pulling himself up 
and up, by his own strength and 
determination. Nothing as sim- 
ple as climbing sturdy, evenly 
placed rungs. . . . In 1930 Ken 
McCormick joined Doubleday as 
night clerk in the Doubleday 
Book Shop in Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Then he was made manager of a Double- 
day shop in Philadelphia. In 1934 he was broughi 
back to New York to take over as Promotion mana- 
ger, and later he was transferred to the editorial 
department, where his talent for discovering new 
writers and working effectively with established 
authors raised him by 1942 to the position of 
Editor-in-chief. 

In that position, which he has held continuous- 
ly except for two years in the American Air Force, 
he not only directs the work of Doubleday’s battery 
of editors, but is responsible for the output of 
many independent authors, and is famous for his 
ability to inspire the creation of books in people 
not established as professional writers. 

He lectures, makes radio appearances, gives in- 
formal talks. For the last two years he has con- 
ducted a course at New York University in pub- 
lishing. Just on the eve of his departure on a 
European business trip, he promised to write 
A. & J., the first time he had a breathing spell, 
an interesting and helpful article based on_ his 
work with both new and established writers. We 
plan not to let him forget! 

© © © 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


A frequent letter reads: “I can’t write the kind 
of material editors want these days, for I don’t 
believe in unfaithful wives and husbands, divorce, 
drinking, and so forth. Isn’t there any market 
for good, wholesome fiction?” The answer is, “Of 
course.”” Accomplished writers find adventure, ro- 
mance, mystery among abstemious people who live 
lily-white sex lives. Such stories appear in all the 
leading magazines. 

Then there are the markets 
Christian fiction. 

People are mistaken, however, if they believe 
that anyone who can write can write Christian 
fiction. ‘True, one can write the story of a mur- 


that use solely 


ehicrer without ever having taken the life of a 


man, woman, or child; a happily married man or 
woman can write a torrid story of unfaithfulness, 
intrigue, week-end marriage, without creating a 
riffle in his own domestic stream; but it is ex- 
iremely difficult for a non-Christian to write an 
acceptable piece of Christian fiction. The Chris- 
lian life of the writer must glow throughout the 
‘tory like a lighted candle through a paper shade. 

But let’s leave it for Beftha McCurry, Rural 
Route 2, Bostic, N. C., (oy Bertha B. Moore, or 


Brenda Cannon, writing names, also) to tell you 
Facts About Christian Fiction.” “Bertha B. 
Moore” to quote a Wm. B. Eerdman Publishing 
Co. (234 Pearl St., N.W., Grand Rapids 2) circular, 
“has gained a wide popularity among the Christian 
reading public in America. She has written more 
than 20 books, all of which have been widely 
acclaimed and recommended by the entire Chris- 
tian Press. The author does not preach to you. 
In a most natural and wholesome way she reflects 
to the reader the heart throbs of the difficult 
cross roads of American Christian life.” 

This folder (doubtless the company will be glad 
to mail one on request) carries the author's pic- 
ture. I’m sorry I overlooked writing for it (Mrs. 
Moore didn’t have a print) because one look at 
the lovely face of Mrs. McCurry, bright-eyed, smil- 
ing, kindly, with God-given, Christian-lived beauty 
—tells all you need to know about this author of 
her well-known Triplet Series fiction for 
young folks and adults. 

© © © 


For many years after I took over the handling 
of all Bartlett Service material, marketing all of 
John’s articles as well as those of correspondents 
scattered through our western and southwestern 
states, I always signed my name M. A. Bartlett, 
or used on memos what came to be a_ familiar 
M. A. B., not correcting editors who naturally ad- 
dressed me as “Mr.” Marketing meant, of course, 
not only mailing out, but keeping track of articles, 
following up if necessary, effecting payment if such 
were overdue, etc. Always I tried for an approach 
that would get under the skin of the receiver and 
make him want to do what I wanted done. 

I'll never forget one letter I received in reply. 
The editor had been very lax in reporting on 
manuscripts, and had ignored three or four brief 
queries. Probably a dozen submissions were being 
held. I was trying to bring my records down to 
date—wanted to know which articles were being 
held definitely for use, which had not yet been 
passed on. There came a heavy envelope con- 
taining perhaps four features. The letter accom- 
panving was addressed to Mrs. Bartlett. It read 
in part: “For some time I have been perplexed 
about vour sex. Now I know. You are a woman, 
and, I believe, a wife and mother. Only such 
could be as patient as you have been.” The let- 
ter continued with an apology for the long hold- 
ing of the scripts, a listing of those returned, with 
reasons why, and a listing of those retained, with 
one or two requests for pictures. 

In the next ten years we averaged around 5300 
a year in sales to this publication, and enjoyed the 
close friendship of the editor. Yet that $3000 could 
all have been lost had I, instead of being patient 
and understanding how easily Mss. can pile up, 
blown off with all the rascally terms [ could 
think of because of the editor’s long delay in 
reporting. 

After all, the editor has the upper hand: he 
holds the ax. You can make him pay for an arti- 
cle he doesn’t want—perhaps, but you can’t keep 
him from whirling the next ones submitted back 
to you so fast they arrive still spinning! Life is 
too short to do business unnecessarily with people 

(Continued on Page 24) / 
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Well, it’s a lot of things... A an? 


|. First of all, there’s our editorial staff. Every editor and reader at 
SMLA is an ex-magazine or book editor, and a writer himself. These 
men and women are responsible for our reputation for fairness, for their 
experience on both sides of the fence enables them to understand and 
sympathize equally with problems of writers and editors. & 


2. Then, there’s our clerical staff—more important to our clients’ welfare 
than one might think. The speed and efficiency with which these intelli- 
gent and well-trained young ladies card, record and route correspondence 


and manuscripts heip us to uphold our practice of rapid reports, and to 4 
adhere to our policy of ‘‘re-market and in editor’s hands within twenty-four b 
hours’’ of scripts which are for sale and do not place at first try. &£ g 
cl 
3. We musn’t forget the proximity of our offices to the publishing houses. ul 
We're smack-dab in the midde of ‘em. This enables us to keep our fingers - 
on the editorial pulse—know of market needs and changes minutes after . 
they happen. le 
& tr 
de 
LF 4. Fourth, there are our offices and affiliates throughout the world, rm 
which permits us to give total coverage. There are multiple rights inherent hz 
in every script, and we never forget the fact that sale of foreign and other ju 


rights can sometimes bring our clients more income than the originai 
sale. 
& vo 


5. We’re leaving this one blank because it’s something impossible to pic- ob 
ture—a frame of mind. We don’t happen to believe that a company fo 
can gain respect or prolonged success through hogwash. Therefore, if a 
submitted script is hopeless and should be buried without honors, we don’t 
hesitate to tell the client so, and how to avoid those errors on future ma- 
terial. We do believe in earning our pay, and giving complete service. 
Therefore, if a submitted script is unsalable as it stands but can be re- 


wr 
paired, we'll go into minute detail so that the writer can repair that script ai 
and, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if the script col 


is salable as it stands, we make sure we sell it to the best possible market, 


ti 
and bring best possible rates. £ a 
TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or we 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling Ch 
your output on straight commission basis of 10°, on all American sales, 15° on Canadian Ch 
sales, and 20° on British and other foreign sales. pro 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you abe 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per dev 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and I im 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all suc 
lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after cess 
we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all we 
manuscripts. 
the 
lear 

Scott Meredith Literary Agency ® 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. . 
Jul) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 


CHRISTIAN 


FICTION 


By BERTHA B. MOORE 


So you think you want to write Christian fiction, 
both adult and juvenile? It’s a broad field with 
growing possibilities. Competition is constantly in- 
creasing. Publishers are becoming more and more 
exacting. You should remember this also, few 
writers of Christian fiction are able to live sump- 
tuously on their royalties alone. Their greatest 
satisfaction is in knowing they are writing some- 
thing that is clean, constructive, and inspiring, 
which may be read in many lands. I have had 
letters about my own books from ten other coun- 
tries besides our own great nation. ‘This is won- 
derful—only, it won't buy a new car! 

But get your notebooks and pencils. The class is 
in session. I'll “play like” I am the teacher, since, 
having had twenty-four Christian novels and eleven 
juvenile books already published, I am supposed to 
know a little about how it is done. 

In the beginning we'll take it for granted that 
you are all Christians, for unless you are a Christian 
your own self, how can you write objective fiction 
that will be helpful and convincing? There is one 
objective in Christian fiction that is not necessarily 
found in any other fiction. Christian fiction should 
be so truly helpful that when the reader closes the 
book, he will say, “His grace is sufficient for me 
also!” I like to preach. I'd like to be a real 
preacher in a real pulpit! But my publishers keep 
telling me, “Don’t preach!” Let the lives the 
characters live do the preaching. So unless the 
writer is living to the best of her, or his, ability 
such a victorious Christian life, how can he write 
convincingly? This then is the highest price with 
the richest reward that the writer of Christian fic- 
tion must pay. Live what you write! That is not 
always easy—for me. It may be for you! 

Having settled the fact that you are all Christians 
who are living their Christianity seven days a 
week, we shall proceed to the next point. Every 
Christian novel should have a central theme. 
Christians, as well as sinners, have their perplexing 
problems. When I wrote my first full-length novel 
about twenty years ago, I did not realize that I was 
developing the theme, “Why do Christians suffer?” 
In it I had too many themes. My critic told me to 
stick to the one and work out a satisfactory, suc- 
cessful, sincere solution to it. My Phoebe could not 
understand why her mother suffered, why her be- 
loved brother, Peter, had to die so young, but in 
the end she was herself a victorious Christian and 
learned her answer. 
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In “Joyous Judy” the question was, would Judy 
be Joyous’ Judy when testing times came? It was 
easy enough to be happy and vivacious when ev- 
erything went along smoothly and delightfully. But 
would her Christianity suffice when testings came? 
Even when war comes, is Christ the answer to the 
problems of the soldiers and their families? In 
“One Master” three young soldiers discovered that 
He was, and is. I do not say that religion is the 
answer to any of our problems, for religion does not 
always mean Christianity. So, Class, decide upon 
your theme and through the lives of your charac- 
ters solve the problems all of us have. Write so 
that when the reader finishes, he will say, “Even I 
could live a victorious life if I lived as Phoebe did.” 
Don't ever let your reader say, “Shucks! Who 
could be that good? No one could. It’s all a lot of 
bologna!” 

Let’s review those two points. You are all Chris- 
tians. Your novels should have a central theme, 
should solve a definite problem. And that prob- 
lem, in the third place, should be solved through 
the lives of your characters. Christianity can’t be 
padded on, like bustles, or patted on, like make-up, 
not even in story books. In seeking contrast in 
characters, one is likely to have one much too good 
and the other much too bad. Avoid extremes, for 
after all, few of us are either very good, or very 
bad. Have a variety, some lovely, desirable, right 
saintly characters, and some who are “villains.” But 
be careful! Remember what your readers may 
say! Study the best Christians you know and then 
make your leading characters a little more as you 
believe the Lord would like to have them than even 
those very best Christians are. But don’t overdo. 
Keep your characters true to life and very, very 
real to you. 

I’ve had some of mine so real to me that I have 
dreamed of them, have called members of my fam- 
ily by their names. I’ve wept every time when I 
had to rewrite three times about the death of my 
darling Peter. I’ve chuckled as I’ve written about 
my Triplets. 

If your characters are real to you, they will more 
than likely be real to your readers, and quite im- 
portant would it be for them to be real to the one 
who considers your novel for publication. As in 
real life, write so that your victorious Christians 
may win sinners from their straying paths to their 
Lord. After all, that is Christianity. And children 
in adult novels usually “hit the spot” if they are 
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introduced in a natural, normal, happy manner. 
In conclusion, whether your bit of Christian  fic- 
tion be a short-story for a Sunday School paper, 
which, by the way, is an excellent way to make a 
beginning, or a novel, do not display your moral 
in gleaming red letters. Instead let it be like a red 
silken thread binding the whole story together : 
through the beautiful, yet practical, lives of your i 
characters. \ 
Let's have a word about stories for Sunday 
School papers. Don’t ever get it into your heads \ 
that it is a very simple, easy, sweet way to make a 
few extra dollars and get some experience. It is 
not easy, neither is it simple. But it is sweet! It 
is excellent training, and if your story is accepted S 
and published, you have reached your first goal ¢ 
towards being a writer of Christian fiction. Before 
you start, be sure to get sample copies of the | 
papers for which you want to write, for no two 
Sunday School papers require the same kind of * 
story. Some do not seem to be the sort a Sunday 
School paper would want, being nice, interesting, \ 
clean stories, of course, but actually lacking in any 
sort of Christian atmosphere, while others are de- 


cidedly Christ-honoring. Know your field before ae 
you waste your time, paper, and postage. | 
‘our nex rates will be t heading of i 
Youn next notes will be under the headi gs “Better jot down these notes - - - I’m changing il 
Plotting. I didn’t know much about plotting h “” 
sheets today. 
when I began. I’m not too sure I know much about “ 
it yet! I do know this much, however, don’t over- — It isn’t old-fashioned for our young people to be — fe 
plot. After all we who try to write Christian fic- pure and modest and morally clean. We simply 7 
hear so much about the other type that we pay —— 4 


tion are not writing for the thrills we can give our 
little heed to the fine young people all around us. | a 


readers. If our plots are too complicated, our 
readers will forget the Christian messages we are There are hosts of them who thoroughly enjoy st 
secking to put across. If that happens, you might — clean, lively, fascinating Christian love stories. St 
Christian novel! But by all means do have a plot, story orgotten. 
Judith and Craig hitch their wagon to a Star, The 

not a conglomeration of incidents. Have suspense. fii 
Let vour climax be at the close. Avoid anticli- Morning He leads on 
maxes. And never forget that you are writing a Victory. And people watt, fo 
story with a message and keep that message very  ‘'Ctory In their own love affairs. Too many of us a 
clear in your own mind so that it will be clearly Wlters seem: to think everything is ng. 50 be ee 
privilege as a Christian writer to help bring peace © 
and joy into many lives. wreak materia segins. ry not wrete some stories 

Be sure that vour Christian novel has atmos- bout married life? I did in “Go With Him - 
phere, color, and a bit of humor. Don't be afraid Christians need 
in localities that you can write about with au- Characters find the kind~of happiness that ow 
thority. Yet I wrote a book, “To These Also,” ina YOUN people seek in their own lives. ing 
Cuban setting before I'd ever gone to Cuba! I To sum up the writing of the Christian novel br: 
was sure of my descriptions, though. A Cuban — let’s say: It must be written by a Christian author. irl 
missionary visited me and while she was visiting It should be uplifting and helpful through the shed 
told me so many interesting things that I made — development of life-like Christian characters who 
notes. When she went back, I wrote the story and — meet victoriously life’s problems through their do. 
sent chapters to her for revision and approval as I faith in the Lord. It should have a good plot. ple 
wrote them. When I really went to Cuba, I found — plenty of suspense and humor, and some grief, for I 
that I had done a pretty good job. When I came _ that is life. It should give honor and glory to the al 
home, I wrote “From Palms to Pines.” It was Lord God, helping to strengthen the faith of those or, 
more easily done because I had first-hand knowl- — who read. im 
edge. ‘ You ask now about juvenile Christian fiction. 

Having lived in cities, big and little, and in the sf vou love the Lord and love His children, you'll | 
mountains and on the planes from the Atlantic (0 enjoy writing juvenile fiction. Just now eck ; J 
the Pacific, I have little trouble creating atmos- trend towards writing tu 
phere. I try to stick to some place I know some- There are Paul Hutchens’s “Sugar Creek Gang” a 
thing about. So Td say, write what you know. — pooks, my own “Triplet” series, and many others. rom 
Make your descriptions as true to life as you try 0 When I began with my triplets, the Three Baers, me 
make your characters. Then seek to make your about eleven years ago, I had no idea of develop- a 
atmosphere happy and humorous and lively. After ing a series of them. I was not careful enough in r " 
all no one has a better cause for real joy and the early books and let my triplets grow up too whe 
happiness than do Christians. fast. Consequently now, with eleven in the series. itab 

Should there be love in a Christian novel? Cer- they are growing too old to remain long in the $. 
tainly! Who has a better right to love and to be — age-bracket for which they began. I shall have to edit 
loved than Christians? But go easy on the petting! begin a new series and continue these for an inter- itor: 
6 The Author & Journalist July 
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mediate group. So plan for years ahead when you 
begin your juvenile series. 

Many of the same do’s and don'ts that apply to 
adult fiction apply to the juvenile books. Write 
about normal, active, reasonable Christian children. 
Study your publisher. There is more of a differ- 
ence in the field of juvenile Christian fiction than 
in the adult field. Most of the books are much 
shorter than adult fiction. Fifty and sixty pages 
seem to be good lengths. Don’t preach to the 
children. Don’t let your morals protrude like 
sore toes! But teach Christian truths! 


Juvenile characters should use good English. 


They should be obedient without being goody- 
goody, polite, thoughtful, unselfish. Don’t have 
many characters in any one story. Remember that 
you are trying to help young minds become pre- 
pared for victorious Christian living, not for lives 
of thrilling adventure that are actually impossible. 

This one thing remember about all Christian fic- 
tion: The writer is not seeking to reveal his won- 
derful skill in plot construction, his brilliant use of 
the English language, his marvelous skill in charac- 
ter delineation, but his wonderful ability of mak- 
ing victorious Christian living attractive, possible, 
and desirable. 


| LETTERS FROM THE EDITORS 


By H. LEE JONES 


ARE editors people or polecats? When one of 
‘em sends you a swell check, is he a saint? When, 
with a rejection, the same one ruins your aspira- 
tions as a writer, is he a skunk? 

Twenty years and more, both as editor and con- 
tributor, probably have put some pretty bad cracks 
in the old cranium. But my conclusion is that the 
contributor himself makes magazine editors into 
whatever they may be to him—marvelously fine 
fellows or menacing monsters. 

In “A Letter to Ed” (A&J, March, 1948), Arthur 
H. Carhart delivered a_ well-deserved diatribe 
against those pseudo-literary dilettanti on editorial 
staffs who qualify only as kindergarten cutups. 
Such playful prodigies, messing up manuscripts 
merely to expose their own mental malformation, 
would make any man mad. No capable editor can 
find cause to quarrel with Carhart on that score. 

Successful writer of books and magazine material 
for a quarter century, Carhart could also unques- 
tionably produce countless letters from editors, 
commending his work, encouraging him, inviting 
more submissions, expressing warm appreciation. 

Properly, Carhart’s “Letter to Ed” stuck to its 
purpose—which wasn’t to parade the fact that ed- 
itors can, and almost invariably do, write pretty 
nice letters. 

If we skip the personal equation—that of seem- 
ing inexcusably immodest and a_ presumptuous 
hbraggart to boot—perhaps it can be shown that con- 
tributors themselves control whether editors are 
swell guys—or simply stinkers. 

The next statement may sound incredible, so 
doubters are personally invited to demand positive, 
plentiful, and convincing evidence: 

During almost twenty-five years, only once did I, 
as an editor, ever write any contributor a letter he 
might not have welcomed; never once in all that 
time have I, as a contributor, received from any 
editor a letter which any writer wouldn’t be glad 
to get. 

Just as ordinary and obscure a second-rater as 
you'd run across between Brooklyn and Burbank or 
from Duluth to Dallas, it’s my conviction that con- 
tributors get from editors the same kind of treat- 
ment those contributors give. And that the rule 
works both ways: Editors who treat writers well 
are themselves always well treated by writers, 

If there’s anything more important to a writer 
who markets his own stuff than pleasant and prof- 
itable relationships with editors, I haven’t heard of 
it. If there’s anything of more significance to an 
editor than similar relationships with writers, ed- 
itors themselves haven’t made it known. 
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Why, just that once, did one of my contributors 
receive a letter he may not have relished? Decide 
the case yourself. He is established writer 
(hunting, fishing, outdoors) whose work had been 
appearing in somewhat similar magazines. To the 
magazine I edited he sent a dull, stereotyped pot- 
hoiler, poorly and carelessly written, dog-eared and 
dirty from having been farmed out to many other 
prospective markets. I returned it with a courte- 
ous letter, thanking him, pointing out why we 
could not accept it. He bounced back with a 
blistering denouncement, including the statement 
that, “since you pay far from first class rates, you 
seem to be pretty particular about what you buy.” 

I didn’t mind what he said about the book, its 
rates, or its editor. But my normal temperature 
did ascend slightly when he insisted his rejected 
contribution was equal to the work of others we 
published, such as Kyle Crichten (Collier's), Dave 
Baxter (Blue Book), S. Omar Barker (Westerns, 
humor, verse), Earl W. Sccott (detective fiction, 
outdoors, travel), and a few more writers our read- 
ers went for in a big way. 

So I sent him a letter suggesting that whenever 
his submissions to us measured up to our require- 
ments we'd be happy to consider them for publica- 
tion. It took him months to get over his gripe, 
but he tuned up his staff to salable pitch and we 
bought it. No editor likes odious observations 
about his good writers from not-so-good ones. The 
lesser luminaries can wel? afford to emulate, not 
envy, men who have earned pole-positions in popu- 
lar publications. 


SATEC LIVE 
By BURGE BUZZELLE 
Come, Muse, and help me pan 
With all the spleen I can, 
Archibald Morey! 
He gets beneath my skin, 
Basking so smugly in 
Reflected glory. 
He has a friend who clicks; 
Sells to the high-rate slicks 
Many a story. 
I write light-verse, you see, 
Which makes Buzzelle (that’s me) 
Dumber than Morey. 
But, should I gain renown, 
Winning a laurel crown, 
Through work and study, 
He'll change his tune, I'll vow; 
He'll tell the world—and how— 
I am his buddy! 
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Do editors receive nice letters from their contrib- 
utors—even from those whose offerings must some- 
times be declined? Editors certainly do, and often 
such missives mean as much or more to them than 
manuscript checks mean to writers. That's a tall 
statement, but true. To this day I treasure letters 
from writers who, however mistakenly, credited me 
with contributing something to their careers by 
“letters from the editor.” 

Letters to, and letters from editors can make or 
break writers, whether beginners or professionals. 
By letter, back in 1926, Allen M. Perry, then Mc- 
Graw Hill’s Western Editor, invited me to become 
a contributor—press rate collect at 214 cents a word. 
Having a full-time job as managing director of a 
public utilities association, [ wired in one dispatch, 
explained I was “too busy to write.” But his warm 
letter: “This is to thank you profusely”; his check; 
his assurance of “our appreciation of your coopera- 
tion”; his “hope you will consent voluntarily to 
aid us with other material’—these made me feel 
like the heel IT was for showing so little interest. 


He made a 700-mile trip to see me, 
suggested special assignments, editorial features. 
frontispieces, photocopy. He gave me, in short, 
“all the breaks”—and his fine letters were quite as 
eagerly received as his checks. 

No wonder he quickly became managing editor 
of Electrical World, kept on climbing up in the 
biggest publishing firm of its kind in the country. 
No wonder, either, that his letters and equally gen- 
erous, helpful, and appreciative ones from F. C. 
Wells, Frank R. Innes and other McGraw Hill 
editors kept me glowing (and garnering checks) 
for ten years as their Western correspondent. 

It was a letter from an editor, years ago, which 
first put a poor piece of mine into Reader's Digest. 
It was a letter from another editor, the late Francis 
J. Gable (who had solicited submissions from me 
two years before I responded) that produced my 
first thousand dollars as a part-time free lance. 

It was a letter from an editor, the late Karl F. 
Kilby, which prompted me to produce—along with 
full-time -magazine editing —something in 
American journalism: a 36-page daily newspaper in 
what commentators were kind enough to call verse 
and I had designated as doggerel. It paid me hand- 
somely, served to launch me into selling verse to 
greeting card publishers. 

It was a letter from Editor Rod Palmer (Printers’ 
Ink) which sold me on the idea of selling to trade, 
technical, industrial and professional publications. 
It was also an editor’s letter which started me on 
part-time freelancing for business magazines—and 
70 published articles in two years’ time, under my 
own and seven pen names. 

Letters from editors, along with years of news 
reporting and newspaper and magazine editing, 
have thus enabled one average bush-league word- 
pitcher to collect only 11 rejections in 24 vears of 
writing. Letters from editors helped me _ even 
there: By revamping them, I sold nine of the 11 
rejects in markets editors themselves suggested. 

Proof that credit for putting articles over the 
editorial plate belongs as much to editors as to 
writers is revealed unmistakably in’ my own files. 
These typical excerpts, lifted out of letters from 
one editor, identified later, show how help can be 
forthcoming right from the very start. 

“Glad you got around to writing something for 
us, because you have our slant. Inclosed is check. 
The shorts are good copy. Cut them to suit 


I relented. 
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our make-up ... as sure we can use them. Would 
you like to contribute to our current series, a sym- 
posium? Come again.” (Nov. 27, 1944) 

“Thanks for revamping the shorts. Since your 
first submissions are to be expended soon, I'd be 
glad to consider others.” (Dec. 8, 1944) 

“Did IT wish you inspiration? Well, you got it. 
Our check is enclosed. Thanks for your prompt 
response. Would you like to write us a series of 
articles?” (Dec. 28, 1944) 

“Enclosed is our check. Your rewrite was excel- 
lent.” (He told me just what he wanted in the 
rewrite.) (Jan. 2, 1945) 

“If you want to ask questions of me about the 

series, go ahead. Check for last contribution is 
enclosed. Power to you.” (I did ask plenty of ques- 
tions; this editor’s clear-cut suggestions enabled me 
to write an acceptable seven-part series.) (Jan. 19, 
1945) 
“If I have as good a lead as your article every 
month, ll be very glad. Here is another idea that 
may interest you. .” (His idea developed into 
60,000 copies of a booklet.) Feb. 8, 1945. 

“T would be glad to buy a number of fillers from 
you, about 400 words each. It’s a pleasure to work 
with you for you know our business. Checks are 
enclosed.” Feb. 19, 1945 (His generous help with 
the fillers got most of them across in his magazine; 
the rest sold in other markets.) 

“Shades of John Brown! Contributor writes ed- 

itor that contributor’s stuff is receiving too much 
consideration. That's one for Robert Ripley. 
An editor’s job is to build a staff of contributors 
of high caliber help writers work to 
develop new ones of talent discern why a 
manuscript is rejected . .. if it can be revamped 
... he should tell the author how to fix it. P.S. 
Check is enclosed—how’s that for maintaining sus- 
pense in a letter?” Mar. 26, 1945. 

“Please find enclosed—but say, am I boring you 
with that phrase? It is hackneyed, and a guy who 
edits a magazine ought to come .up with something 
original.” April 11, 1945. (He came up with 
original suggestions for articles that were easily 
sold in other markets.) 

“Your ‘He Gets Orders With a Gun’ is an excel- 
lent article on salesmanship it should sell 
elsewhere.” (It made the cover photograph and 
lead in a national sales magazine.) “It’s great you 
grabbed an article out of your fishing trip and won 
a check; that’s eating your cake and having it too. 
Our check is also enclosed. Good going to you 
always.” 


(To make the going even better, he en- 


“Take one manuscript out—next one pops up— 
ready for instant use.”’ 


The Author & Journalist 
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closed tips that turned into more checks, broke 
open new markets I'd never tried.) June 13, 1945. 

Even today (May, 1948) that editor still sticks 
by me, although radio work kept me away from 
writing anything for six months or more. His let- 
ter of a few days ago says, “Don’t forget us when 
you have something in our line. I am not short of 
copy; that situation is better than it has ever been. 
But we'll always be happy to see a manuscript 
from you.” And he encloses a news clipping that 
has become an article. 

The editor who wrote those letters is Clinton E. 
Bernard, editor of Good Business magazine. 

Did it just happen that | bumped into one fine 
and helpful editor? I’ve never bumped into any 
other kind. Bernard himself—all unwittingly— 
bumped me into the next one. He is Gene Whit- 
more,-managing editor of the nation’s oldest, larg- 
est magazine in the selling field, Specialty Salesman, 


Since 1945 Whitmore has written me 24 letters. 
Checks have been in 23 of them. Letters from 


that editor are full of such expression as “Thanks 
for your fine articles . . . looking forward to other 
contributions appreciate vour attitude 

fine writing job ... certainly hitting your stride .. . 
thanks for being so prompt sincerest thanks; 
hoping fervently for more material ... we get many 
letters of commendation on your articles 
you've done a lot for all of us in your writings.” 

What Whitmore has done for me is beyond say- 
ing. He, Bernard, and others like them have been 
immeasurably more helpful to me than I could 
possibly have been to them or to their magazines. 

Naturally, I've tried to cooperate with editors. 
But for every nickel’s worth of cooperation from 
my end of the line, they've returned friendly un- 
derstanding and helpfulness that have been bring- 
ing in the dollars. 

Specifically, what cash value—present or pros- 
pective—can right relationships with editors pro- 
duce for the article writer? 

Editors can, and many of them do, do such things 
as these: (1) Keep cooperative writers constantly 
informed of their current or future needs; (2) sug- 
gest the manner in which such articles should be 


handled; (3) specify how rejects may be recast or 
changed to make them acceptable; (4) commission 
contributors to cover specific assignments (these 
may or may not involve travel; many can be carried 
out by correspondence) ; (5) point out how signifi- 
cant shorts can be expanded to full-lengths; (6) 
show how a single timely, meaty, or important ar- 
ticle may become ‘the basis for a series; (7) suggest 
specific markets for sale of rights to publication, in 
book or booklet form, of a published magazine 
series; (8) offer definite suggestions about where 
to market material not suited to their own require- 
ments; (9) point out any weakness, deficiency, 
handicap, or objectionable writing habit which 
the contributor may unconsciously reveal; (10) 
recommend to fellow-editors that they contact writ- 
ers who are especially capable of producing work 
exactly suited to the needs of such other editors; 
(11) indicate how market information, such as 
Av] lists and directories, can boost income; (12) 
direct writers to help from critics, analysts, agents, 
others whose services are proferred in A&J pages. 

Letters from the editors have demonstrated to my 
entire satisfaction that they are not polecats. They 
are people—just like writers. Both share a com- 
mon goal. Writers want to produce material worthy 
of publication. Editors, too, want writers to do just 
that. 

Few editors can serve as critics or manuscript- 
menders, except in the most limited sense. But 
even big-time editors write as many helpful letters 
to writers as they can. I’ve never submitted a line 
of anything to the Saturday Evening Post, but an 
occasional personal note from him = shows that 
Editor Ben Hibbs is fundamentally just as human, 
humble, and helpful today as when he worked on 
Oscar Stauffer’s Arkansas City Traveler or taught 
college journalism in a littke Western Kansas wheat 
town. 

Editors are neither saints nor skunks. Each con- 
tributor, I repeat, makes them whatever they may 
seem to him. The wise writer, it appears to me— 
whether starting, well on his way, or soaring at the 
crest—will profit by cultivating cordial relation- 
ships with men who make magazines. Because 
these men can make writers, too. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


Making a living from trade 
journalism seems to me to be 
somewhat like an old Chinese 
trick box I used to have. New- 
comers invariably played with 
the box for long minutes try- 
ing to find out how to open it. 
Once they saw how it was 
done, there was no further dif- 
ficulty. By the same _ token, 
anyone almost can make a 
darned good living from the 
trade press, once the secret 
has been uncovered. And 
Ronald J. Cooke make no mistake, there is a 
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BRINGS TRADE 
JOURNAL SUCCESS 


By RONALD J. COOKE 


secret to trade success—or maybe you prefer to call 
it method. Anyway, after spending close to a dec- 
ade in the business, much of it as both a trade 
editor and a free lance writer, I have learned many 
little tricks which often mean the difference be- 
tween the trade author who takes in around $100 a 
month, and the writer who regularly gets four and 
five times this figure. 

I am assuming you are capable of writing a fact- 
filled, tightly knit article, and also that you have 
some knowledge of. picture-taking. If you don’t 


.take your own photos it will pay you to get a 


camera, as at $3 each it doesn’t take long to make a 
camera pay. As for learning how, why, any ama- 
teur can turn out acceptable work in three months 
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if he will practice religiously. 

It doesn’t matter whether you work 10 hours or 
40 hours a week at trade writing, this system can 
help you double your income. I call it Intensive 
Cultivation. Until recently I made a_ first-rate 
living off a city of 100,000 people, which, as any 
trade writer will tell you, isn’t easy—and I did it 
for over two years. I thank Intensive Cultivation 
for it. 

You know how little land per capita there is in 
China. In order to live at all these people have 
to practice a form of intensive cultivation. That is, 
they grow a number of crops from one piece of 
ground in a year. They also plant gardens on 
roof tops or anywhere else they can find space. 
That is the basis of my trade writing plan. I milk 
every story source for all it’s worth, and this often 
results in a dozen or more crops from the same 
piece of story ground. 

Because examples are the best teachers, here are 
a few. 

I visited a typical hardware store to get a mer- 
chandising article for a hardware paper. It had a 
poor front, but behind it was a whale of a story. 
Briefly the story was based on the fact that the 
retailer had introduced some self-serve sections. 
It didn’t take long to get three photos of the gon- 
dolas and enough copy for 1000 words, a $19 story 
at $10 for copy at 1 cent a word and three photos 
at $3 each. 

These islands were news because of the way they 
were constructed. Also of interest were the pro- 
prietor’s views on. self-serving and what it has 
meant to his business. Then, because the story 
was of a Canadian store, there was opportunity to 
do a re-write of it for a U. S. hardware magazine, 
and add another $10 to $20. 

One of these islands featured toys. A photo and 
a short article slanted to a toy publication will 
bring around $8, and may be worth selling across 
the border, too. 

The store had a fine gift section in the basement 
—china, glassware; and so on. ‘There was a bit of 
story here on how the proprietor built up gift 
trade business by contacting people about to be 
married and their friends. A photo of the base- 
ment gift section and 800 words went to a glass 
and cutlery paper which liked gift stories. This 
brought $12. 

At the far side of the basement there was an 
electrical section. Actually one counter in all. 
But there was an unusual merchandising plan 
connected with this, and another photo and 300- 
word outline resulted. This went to an electrical 
accessory paper and another hardware publication, 
and brought a total of $10. 

(Note how it pays to discuss different depart- 
ments with the people in charge. They have the 
little interesting angles that make good copy.) 

So far we have netted around $80—but we're not 
finished yet by any means. 

I found that the store offered both cash and 
credit sales, but operated a plan whereby customers 
who didn’t pay their bills when rendered were 
charged 2% per month. This resulted in almost 
no outstanding credit—and cleaned up some $5000 
worth of carry-over credit which this store had at 
the time the idea went into effect. Re-written to 
fit six different trades, including hardware and 
grocery, this idea alone brought in $28. 

The firm had a unique delivery system whereby 
delivery men used the tape from the cash register 
as their delivery slip—with the name and address 
of the customer scrawled across the top of it. This 
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and other points made a good short item of about 
300 words adaptable to various fields, which 
brought a cent a word from a couple of papers, and 
sold at lower rates to several others, bringing a 
total of $18. (Fillers of this nature do not have 
to carry the name of a store, and thus can be re- 
written and sold to almost a limitless number of 
papers.) 

Still another short piece grew out of the two 
trucks the hardware merchant used. They were 
painted gaily and acted as travelling advertise- 
ments. Moreover they had special racks inside 
them for the holding of various breakable items. 

A trucking magazine bought two photos and a 
feature, and another hardware paper also took a 
story. Total was $30. 

At this point I was rather tired of writing up this 
one hardware store, so I quit on it, knowing that 
eventually I would turn back to my notes and see 
several previously overlooked ideas, or remember 
another field that might be interested in a version 
of one of the stories already done. I had, however, 
made a little better than $150 on the deal, includ- 
ing copy and photos, after making just one trip to 
the store, and putting all the copy through in one 
week. 

And this is not an unusual case. Every success- 
ful trade journalist works on this basis. Some 
stories might give a greater number of features 
than the foregoing—others might be worth less 
coverage. But I contend that almost evevry feature 
is worth more than what most scribes get from it. 

Remember that retail trade papers, and they 
constitute the largest trade field, are looking pri- 
marily for ideas which will help their readers sell 
more merchandise or do a better job. They don’t 
care where the idea came from as long as it is ap- 
plicable to the type of reader to whom they cater. 

One of my most successful Intensive Cultivation 
jobs had to do with an automotive accessory store. 
This firm had about eight different departments, 
including radio, gifts, and so on. For about two 
weeks I worked on this small store and six months 
later checks were still coming in. 

That’s my secret. There is nothing more I can 
add, except to say that you are bound to succeed 
if you turn out the copy. Am I afraid of inviting 
competition after divulging all? Not at all. I’ve 
just sold my first novel and I’m hard at work on 
my second. I found the trades are great practice if 
you want to gravitate to another field—but I still 
do the odd trade article as I know from experience 
that it’s a very fascinating and lucrative form of 
journalism. 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 
By ALICE L. SCHWAB 


A gentleman I chanced to meet 
Completely swept me off my feet. 
His flashing eyes and curly hair, 
His dashing form, his savoire-faire 
Entirely took me unaware. 


So there I was—a maiden pure 
Just dancing on a_ hook. 

And tho’ I'll never wed him 
I'll use him in my book. 


The Author & Journalist 
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By ETHEL M. RICE 


WRITING FOR THE 
FOUR-TO-TENS 


Part Ill 


BEGINNING AND MOVING 


NOW that we are ready to 
plunge into story, let’s 
begin with enough excitement 
or interest—or both—to hold 
the attention with promise of 
excitement or interest—or both 
—to come. ‘Then do let’s keep 


the story moving, moving, 
MOVING! Just one red light 
and the delay is fatal! Re- 
cently I was reading to a 
small child. He was all in- 
terest until we reached one 


short’ paragraph that lagged. 
Immediately he slipped from 
my lap with: “No more now.” 

One of my books tells of 
two children riding their bicycles to a certain farm 
in the next town. On the way they notice a small 
kitten perched in a tree. My artist-collaborator 
(Mrs. Mary M. Stevens) had offered for illustration 
an exceptionally attractive drawing. Our editor, 
viewing the manuscript, immediately—and much 
to our surprise—cast aside this, our favorite page. 
Why? Because the mere suggestion of the kitten 
on his precarious perch in the tree hindered the 
story. Even though no mention of a pause was 
made, the reader subconsciously saw the bicycles 
slow down and the possible rescue of the animal. 
The children’s objective was a specific farm, not 
merely a ride to no definite place, and the discovery 
of the kitten was a momentary turning aside from 
the straight path. 

A book-length manuscript may deviate so long 
as continuity remains unbroken, but in a short story 
for a child it is better to follow the direct road, 
otherwise he may get lost in the detour. 


Develop the story around a real and not too com- 
plicated plot. “Plot” sometimes scares a new 
writer. It merely means some problem to be 
solved or bested—the mystery of the missing lan- 
tern, the situation that calls for bravery, the 
overcoming of a handicap to some plan or purpose 
—some entanglement that is within the power or 
the imagined power of the child to untangle. The 
story of Columbus is, for example, the call for 
bravery and also the vanquishing of handicaps. 

Be sure that your main character solves the plot 
through his own resources. ‘Too many writers 
leave the solution to Nature, possibly abetted by 
the character’s efforts, and then wonder why the 
story fails to make the grade. It should be the 
other way about. Let Nature have her fling in 
the denouement if necessary to the story, but be- 
ware of giving her all the glory. Make the main 
character—perhaps abetted by Nature—win the 
Oscar. 

Let’s take an example. Jim has unintentionally 
made an enemy of one of the larger boys. The 
latter owns a dog of which he is deeply fond. ‘The 
dog disappears and the boy blames Jim for his 
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disappearance. Jim is anxious to find the dog and 
prove his innocence. He goes for a row on the 
lake. Now this is where Nature steps in. A sud- 
den storm comes up and in spite of Jim’s efforts to 
return, his boat is blown. toward the middle of the 
lake, and it eventually lands—without Jim’s help— 
on a small island where Jim is surprised to discover 
the dog. 

So far, Nature has taken things into her own 
hands with no real effort on the part of Jim. Now 
if we allow him merely to await the storm’s abate- 
ment and then to return with the dog, he has ac- 
complished nothing as a hero—Nature is the real 
star. 

So, instead of having him land on the island, let 
the wind blow the boat to within a few hundred 
yards of it, from where Jim is able to ssee the dog 
on the shore, but is unable to rescue him. As the 
squall dies down, Jim realizes that he now can 
handle the boat and that he has a chance to make 
the mainland in safety, but only if he wastes no 
seconds in trying to reach the island for the animal, 
as the sky predicts another squall. For his own 
safety, he pulls for home shore, then suddenly he 
whirls the boat about and heads for the island and 
the dog. He makes it, but on the return trip the 
second squall strikes and Jim has a hard fight to 
save them both. He seems about to lose when the 
wind turns and with final effort he makes the 
shore. Now we have Jim as the real hero, merely 
abetted by Nature, rather than allowing Nature to 
take the limelight abetted by Jim, because the lat- 
ter has to fight against heavy odds in order to 
accomplish his purpose. 

Always tuck into your story a few subtle hints 
that will enable the reader to decide what he might 
do under like circumstances, but be careful that 
the full solution is not too apparent. 


Our characters should be the ones to tell the 
story—through the medium of what they do and 
say. There is no particular interest in the stated 
fact that Tommy owns a shiny top. Let ‘Tommy 
take the top from his pocket and spin it and let 
it shine as it twirls. 

It is dull information to tell that Susan wore a 
blue dress. It is far better to let her slip into her 
blue dress and button it up or down. Pep it with 
a dramatic touch. Add a smashing blue bow or a 
pink rosebud that just matches Susan’s pink cheeks, 
and let Susan pat the blue bow or arrange the 
rosebud herself. Awaken the little reader’s in- 
terest in the blue dress and the shiny top by what 
the characters do or say about them. 

If the story is associated with an historical char- 
acter or event or era, it is more clearly visualized 
if we tie the people and incidents somewhat with 
the present, at least to the extent that the child 


reader is able to live understandingly in the story 


rather than to find himself wandering in the too 
dim and unfamiliar past. Through natural con- 
versation, through emotions and reactions that are 
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within the child’s own experiences, this easily is 
accomplished. 

The first New England Thanksgiving, for ex- 
ample, becomes a reality when the story children 
help to prepare the dinner, when they hunt for 
twigs with which to start the fire, or when their 
little noses sniff the promising scent of the roasting 
turkey. The Indian child of our story comes to 
life when she: hugs a doll, however crude. The 
cherry-tree story of Washington—fictitious or other- 
wise--has made him a living character to children. 

Several years ago I was impressed by a remark 
made by my then small son. Lying “tummy-down” 
on the floor nonchalantly turning the pages of a 
hook that apparently held for him no particular 
interest, he suddenly paused and intently studied a 
picture. After a moment, “Mother,” he said, “I 
never thought of it before, but Abraham Lincoln 
was a very little boy like me one time, wasn’t he?” 
I glanced at the illustration—Lincoln as a_ boy, 
lying “tummy-down” on the floor with his book. 
You get the point—the tie-up with the boy’s own 
experience that suddenly made the historical char- 
acter /ive—made him a real person, rather than a 
mere visionary hero. 

If we choose to write historically we must stick 
closesly to historical facts, otherwise we are put to 
find ourselves challenged, but we need also to 
savor those facts with the present. There is no 
law that requires our story character to say, “For- 
sooth!” when he can as well say “Indeed!” Chil- 
dren enjoy reading informative stories that are in- 
terestingly written; they take pride in newly ac- 
quired knowledge personally gleaned from what 
they have read, but they are wary of a story that 
deliberately tastes of teaching. ' 


DESCRIPTION 

Scenic description is not appreciated by children, 
and therefore should be used tactfully if at all, in 
order to present the picture painlessly. To write 
impressively of “the grey dawn pierced by golden 
blades of sunlight” is sheer waste of time and type- 
punching energy and it doesn’t mean a thing to 
the youngster except to present, perhaps, a vague 
mental picture of a shiny knife slicing an other- 
wise perfectly good sky, which doesn’t necessarily 
belong in the story anyway. 

If we do need the overhead, why not just state 
that it is five a. m. and the sun is coming out, and 
let it go at that? Or if we must make it scenic, let 
us merely say that the gay young rooster already is 
awake, perched upon the gate-post and crowing at 
the lazy sun who is just getting up. This at least 
presents to the child the fact that it is early morn- 
ing, and that the day of the great adventure prom- 
ises to be pleasant. 

Even description should move. The crowing of 
the rooster, the sun just getting up, add their bit of 
action to the scene, and it no longer is stagnant. 

Let’s take another example: To state that the 
garden was brilliant with red poppies is words 
thrown away. We may as well mow down the 
poppies—the child doesn’t see them anyway. But 
let little Betty of our story clap her hands and cry: 
“Oh, Bobby! Look! See those bee-utiful red pop- 
pies! Touch one!”—and the picture takes on life as 
the child visualizes the scene. Description through 
action and conversation is the ideal and only way 
to present “setting” as well as the story itself, to 
the child. 

The do’s and don'ts of all creative writing are 
practically the same. It’s the old story of the 
straight line that is the shortest distance between 
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two points—the distance may be long or short, up 
or down, it may reach north, south, east, or west, 
but the straight line still remains the shortest dis- 
tance between the two points. There is, however, 
one difference in the trip. It lies in the people 
who are doing the travelling. 

Transport a group of older persons from New 
York to San Francisco. We find their interests are 
mainly in the scenery, the hotel accommodations, 
prominent places of interest and new acquaintances 
formed en route. The journey is peppered with 
more or less lively or intellectual or sophisticated 
conversation. 

Now escort a group of young children over the 
same route. ‘Their scenic interest is more apt to 
be centered on a herd of cows, a high mountain, a 
building in process of construction, plus a some- 
what bored interest in places of note. The con- 
versation is confined principally to a “what's this- 
what's that” and the main interest is less in the 
scene than in the lunch. The two trips cannot be 
handled exactly alike, yet the travel rules are the 
same in each case and the routes are identical. Just 
so in writing—there are no conflicting directions, 
they're all practically the same, but the method of 
handling them is changeable in harmony with the 
age group for which we are writing. ‘This text, al- 
though following the same old route, tries to point 
out these material distinctions. 

There are books and books and more books born 
for the sole purpose of trying to teach others “how 
to write.” Necessarily each book is in part a repeti- 
tion of the other. Most of these text-books dwell 
upon creative writing for mature readers rather 
than for children. As stressed above, the same 
formulas apply in most part to manuscripts offered 
for the child’s book-shelf, BUT—the presentation 
of the story, the descriptive element, the choice of 
words and the story conclusion, even though fol- 
lowing the general rules for story writing, musi be 
handled differently in the story that is written for 
children. 

(To be Continued) 


Shepherds, published by the service agency of 
the Methodist Church at 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn., is slanted toward pastors of the 
Methodist Church. Editor George H. Jones writes: 
“Shepherds is a magazine that rarely pays for its 
articles. Occasionally there is a particular article 
that it requests to be written and then it gives a 
modest honorarium. At present, however, we have 
much material on hand.” 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘‘To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


By ALAN SWALLOW 
QUESTIONS ABOUT FINANCIAL REWARDS 


SEVERAL related questions 


this month may be consid- 
ered in one article. 

I'm told that writing 
doesn’t pay. What are the 


chances of success? 

Careers of many writers to- 
day—in every field of writing 
—demonstrate that writing can 
pay. How much it pays can 
almost be reduced to a form- 
ula: quantity of production X 
percentage of production sold 
X rate of payment. Increase 
in any or all of these factors 
makes writing pay better. 

To consider chances for suc- 
cess is to consider another problem, however. All 
writers enter the field with the same chances. But 
they enter a field in which there is tremendous 
competition. I wish that census or other figures 
would tell us how many people in this country 
attempt writing at least occasionally, how many 
attempt wriling as at least a sizable portion of 
their incomes, and how many reach a living wage 
from their writing. We don’t know the exact num- 
ber, but we know that at least the first two groups 
are to be numbered in tens and probably even 
hundreds of thousands. 

The chances of “making writing pay” in the 
sense of making it pay sufficiently well for adequate 
support of a family are thus one in several hundred. 
But quite a large number of writers do make writ- 
ing pay in those terms. They make it pay by put- 
ting real effort into their writing, by increasing 
their skill at writing, and by building up rates in 
their markets. In a very real sense, the chances 
for success are created by the writer himself. 


Alan Swallow 


I should not neglect the thousands of people 
who are frankly amateur writers. They seek in 
writing the joys and pleasures they can find in it. 
They make their living in other ways. Yet their 
writing frequently provides a supplementary in- 
come to their other work. Their writing provides 
a great proportion of the work published in our 
magazines and books. And when one of them be- 
comes sufficiently consistent in producing and 
selling, he may decide to transfer to writing pro- 
fessionally for all of his income, thus crossing the 
thin line which divides the “professional” from the 
“amateur” writer. 

As with many before him, the beginning writer 
is usually well advised to work frankly as an ama- 
teur. When he has built his writing income, he, 
too, may wish to choose the status of the profes- 
sional. 


2. Can a young author earn enough from writ- 
ing to make it worthwhile? 

The answer to this question depends upon how 
we define “worthwhile.” If it means income ade- 
quate for family support, the answer is probably 
no. One can only say that for most writers reach- 
ing that income from writing is a long and diffi- 
cult process; very few of the young can quicken the 
process so much that they can earn professional 
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income within, say, the matter of a few months or 
a year. 

If we mean by “worthwhile” some other stand- 
ard—supplementary income, the more intangible 
values of expression and publication—then surely 
the young writer who will work well at writing 
can have every hope of earning something of value 
for his efforts. 

3. How much material does a writer have to 
turn out, either daily or weekly, to provide himself 
with an average income? 

I refer the reader to the third paragraph of this 
column, in which I indicated a kind of formula: 
quantity of production X percentage of production 
sold X rate of payment. 

Let’s set up an example, presumably a_ person 
just starting to sell to the pulps. Suppose he av- 
erages a production of 1000 words per day or 30,000 
per month. At first perhaps he writes well enough 
to sell fifty per cent of his production, or an aver- 
age of 15,000 words per month. His average rate 
of payment might, at this time, be one and one- 
half cents. He then averages an income of $225 
per month. 

To build this income, such a writer would usu- 
ally try, first, to better his writing rather than his 
quantity of production, so that he could reach 
toward the sale of one hundred per cent of his 
production. As he did this, the value of his writ- 
ing would increase in his own markets, since, first, 
he would be turning out better stories which would 
command better payment, and, second, his name 
as author would gradually become of more value 
to the editor. As he began to reach the top levels 
of payment or began to sell a portion of his work 
to the slick magazines, his production might fall 
down in quantity. The reason is that he would 
be putting more care into doing better work in a 
more highly competitive field, but the increased 
percentage of sales and the increased rates would 
step up his income markedly. 

This is only one possible example. Many new 
writers start with the trade journals, the juvenile 
magazines, fillers, or even the slicks. But the rela- 
tionships among the factors in the formula above 
will still remain and will need to be managed as 
best the writer can for himself. 

4. What writing fields offer the greatest finan- 
cial rewards? 

There can be no easy answer to this question. 
Almost all writing fields have a number of people 
who get good financial return for their work, 
whether it be for trade, pulp, slick or special-in- 
terest magazines; for books; for radio and movies. 
Most spectacular payment, we know, lies in the 
largest slicks and in such special-interest magazines 
as the digests and picture magazines; in books 
which reach spectacular best-seller status or are 
produced in sufficient quantity in the class of 
popular novels which have value for their sub- 
sidiary rights; and in other forms of writing we 
are conscious of the extremely high salaries reached 
by the top writers for the movies. 

[If you are a beginner, send in your most per- 
plexing question.] 
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There are hundreds of people who have thought: 
“Seems as if I ought to be able to sell greeting 
card verses,” but there they have stopped. 

I had the same thought, but I went ahead and 
wrote’ verses, sent them out—and found that I 
could sell! 

One of the first things I learned was that the 
greeting card companies knew what they wanted 
better than I did If a company said, ‘““No Valen- 
tine verses,” I found I couldn’t change its policy. 
If it said: “Only religious sentiments,” I found I 
only hurt myself sending humorous verses. 

Like most beginners at greeting card writing, I 
found my thoughts flowing in old, deep-worn 
grooves of trite worn-out expressions—“Your birth- 
day is a milestone,” “Dear Mother, always kind 
and true,” “While the Christmas stars are twink- 
ling,” “Our boats are launched on life’s broad 
sea.”” Every one of those expressions has a good 
idea—once it was as clear and sharp as a tread on 
a new tire, but now the tire is worn smooth. 

I had to learn to think the old thoughts, but 
express them in new words. The same with trite 
rhyme, “many miles—see your smiles,” “yester- 
years—laughter and _ tears,” “Christmas cheer—all 
the year,” “though you know—love you so,” “say 
you'll be mine—swect Valentine,” “joy and fun— 
everyone.” There’s the same old play on words— 
sweet, but flat. Verses that merely rhyme are easy 
to write but hard to sell. 

My next stumbling block was the limiting pro- 
noun. In writing to friends we invariably fill our 
letters with “I—I—I.” But put out the “I” when 
writing a greeting verse, else you limit its senda- 
bility. This verse sold: 

A tiny verse, 

A word, or two, 

To bring a get-well 

Wish to you. 
whereas this one would have had but poor chance 
of sale: 

I send a verse 

A word, or two, 

To bring a get-well 

Thought to you. 
because it could not have been sent by a family, 
by husband and wife, by two girl friends of the 
recipient. “We” could have been used, ,but then 
the one person couldn’t have sent it. 

With special occasion cards the pronoun adds 
effectiveness. Nearly all relative cards can include 
“I” and Father's and Mother’s Day cards can very 
well use it. 

Though life has parted us, Mother, 
And I must live far away, 

I think of you ever and always— 
Not only on Mother’s Day. 

Here the pronouns do not limit the verse so 
much as the sentiment which is one good only to 
use by one some distance from Mother. Since this 
is the situation in numberless cases the card has 
salability—though limited. However, the follow- 
ing sentiment is not affected by distance and could 
be sent by either a son or a daughter. 


OLD GREETING CARD 
RULES BEAR REPEATING 


By ALMA EDLER MacNETT 


I think that in the bygone days 

My Dad deserved a lot of praise; 
Supposing he had chosen another 
And you had never been my Mother! 

In writing Christmas verse it is well to consider 
that probably almost as many cards are sent to 
warmer climes as to regions of ice and snow, yet 
cards abound with snow scenes and sentiments 
that “speed across the snow,” or “go in spite of 
winter's chill.” It is true that thousands of such 
cards are sold, but the card that can convey a 
Christmas greeting without reference to tempera- 
ture or weather has its place. 

The statement that verses are usually paid for by 
the line has set many a versifier to writing eight 
lines, when four or two would have carried the 
meaning better. 

Use tact. “You may not be as beautiful” is a 
poor way to start a verse, for no one cares to be 
reminded of a lack of comeliness. After all, verses 
are intended to make the receiver feel better. Don’t 
start a verse for a sick person by saying, “Though 
you are down and out,” or, “Dark clouds now 
hang above your head.” Sick people are often sus- 
ceptible to suggestions; you want to cheer them up 
in your verses, not turn their thoughts to how bad 
off they are. 

Some of the verses I have sold I have written 
for some special friend on a special occasion. If I 
feel such verses could have general appeal I try 
them out. The following marked “Sold” are of 
that type: 


A little late— 

Behind the date? 

But then you know my style, 
I you you early, 

Love you late, 

Love you all the while. 


Why send our greetings far away 

When nice folks are so near? 

Best Christmas greetings to some friends 
Who live not far from here. 

Sometimes a parody on a Mother Goose rhyme. 
or part of a well-known poem, may make a catchy 
greeting verse. Always when I’m reading or lis- 
tening to the radio or to conversation, I have my 
greeting sense attuned to the convertible idea. It 
may be a phrase, a brand new simile. Even illiter- 
ate people often use colorful speech that can give 
a greeting writer ideas! 

Editors of the various greeting card companies 
take time to help the magazines such as the A. & J. 
prepare their lists of requirements. Surely we 
who submit can take these printed requireme its 
seriously and send what those editors want. 

Don’t feel hurt if vou see your verse on a card, 
and some of it has been changed. There was a 
reason for the change! What was it? If you can 
figure it out, you'll soon be writing better verses, 
more salable ones. 

You don’t have to be a poet—but do know your 
English and practice the art of making an old 
wish in a new way. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Ace Engraving & Embossing Co., 422 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Mostly staff-written, but some sketches for Christmas 
Cards bought from free-lances. Rates vary depending on idea 
and workmanship. 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleveland. 
O. Humorous ideas and verses for all occasions by experi- 
enced greeting card writers only. Novelties. Robert McMahon. 
50c a line and up. 


Artfloss. Inc., 43 W. 57th St., New York. Christmas cards. 
Unrhymed sentiments. Rate of payment not given. 


Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. Christmas, 
neal convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 lines. 50c-$1 line. 
uery. 


Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg., 14th & Clay St., 
Cincinnati. O. Humorous, holiday, everyday, juvenile, verse, 
preferably 4 lines. Rate of payment depends on merit of 
idea or verse. Novelty and humorous ideas, unusual and 
different. Alvin Barker, Ed. 


Brown & Bigelow, 1286 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Copy and ideas we buy are for novelty business greetings 
only for holiday distribution,’’ informs A. U. Spear. The only 
greeting card verses bought are humorous Christmas ones. 
Ideas, too, must be humorous. Rate of payment depends on 
each idea accepted. 


Burgoyne (Sidney J.) & Sons, Alleghany Ave. at 22nd St., 
Philadelphia 32. Ideas pertaining to greeting cards, as well 
as verses. Interested especially in Christmas greeting cards. 
Price varies with individual card and writer. At present has 
sufficient material to take care of requirements. Sidney J 
Burgoyne. 


Butler-Thomas Co., 1315 Cherry  St., 
Mostly staff-written; some sketches bought. 


Buzza Cardozo, 127 N. San Vincente Bivd., Los Angeles 36. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile. sentimental, every- 
day, birthday. Uses all kinds of verse from 2 to 8 lines; un- 
rhymed sentiments. Ideas must be clever. 50c a line, in 
14 to 21 days. ‘‘Greeting cards are personal messages so write 
them as naturally as possible.’’ 


(Formerly Herbert Dubler, Inc.), 251 4th 
Ave., New York 10. Easter, cute Valentine, convalescent prose, 
religious everyday prose, and general prose texts. Preferably 
four lines. Also in the market for clever art and text ideas 
50c a line on acceptance. Where unusual sketch is submitted. 
payment would be commensurate with style of idea. Will 
accept material beginning August 15 


Deutsch, J. M., 446-448 Broadway, New York 13, is in the 
market for neither greeting verses nor ideas at present. 


Exclusive Co., 29 N. 6th St., Philalelphia 6. Christmas 
~ only with very short formal greetings. No verse. 
allows. 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. Holi- 
day humorous, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, 
everyday, birthday. Verses 2 to lines; unrhymed senti- 
ments; clever ideas submitted in sketch and verse dummy. 
50c a line up, Acc. Especially interested in humorous ma- 
terial. Janice Trimble, Ed. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, O. Helen Steiner Rice, Ed. 
Completely staff written. 

Goodmark of Hollyood, 416 Wall St., 
in the market at present. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Il. Holiday, con- 
valescent, religious, juvenile, conventional. everyday, birthday 
verses, 4 to 8 lines; occasional unrhymed sentiments; humor- 
ous and clever ideas. 50c a line, Acc. ‘‘We like our verses to 
be conventional in style, simple in wording, clear in gram- 
matical construction, and fresh and original in theme.’’ Miss 
Grace Ingram, Editor. 


Greentree Publishers, Inc., 664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. Holiday verses of varying length; unrhymed senti- 
ments; clever ideas. Regular rate of payment. 


Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Buys mod- 
erate amount of humorous, everyday, juvenile, 4-line verse; 
rough ideas. Standard rates, Acc. H. A. Bates, Ed. 

Verse bought 
Special needs at this time are Valentine 
Usual rate of payment. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crestwick, Inc. 


Los Angeles. Not 


Ilo Corporation, 207 E. 37th St., New York 16. 
from free-lances. 
and Easter verse. 


Keating Co., The, 22nd & Market Sts., Philadelphia 3. 
Staff written. 

Miller Art Co., 1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Humorous, 
sentimental, holiday, birthday, and everyday. 4-8 lines. Ideas 
of various types. Usually 50c a line. 

Norcross. 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We seldom buy 


verses in the open market as we have our own staff.’’ 


Novo Products, Inc., 1757 N. Park Ave., Chicago 14. Comic 
racy cards for Christmas, everyday, Valentine, birthday. 
Clever ideas adaptable for comic type. $7.50, Acc. ‘‘We are 


the only publishers of quality comic cards. We desire very 
funny, clever, but not obscene cards. A sketch is preferable. 
No sentimental or religious ideas. Partial to ideas with a 
surprise ending.’’ 


Paramount Lines, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, every- 
day, birthday verses, 4-8 lines; unrhymed sentiments, partic- 
ularly comics; clever ideas. Submitted in rough dummy form, 
50c a line. Acc. ‘‘Every verse should have a wish or a 
greeting, be written in conversational language, express an 
emotion or feeling the purchaser would say if writing it him- 
self . . . verses should be exact in rhyme and meter.’’ Theo- 
dore Markoff, Ed. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., 787 llth Ave., New York 19. Ex- 
ceptionally good Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, graduation, etc., 4-8 lines. 50c a line, up, Acc. Addi- 
son H. Hallock. 


Rose Co., The. 24th and Bainbridge St., Philadelphia 46. 


Holiday, convalescent, everyday, birthday, relations. Four-line 
verses; clever ideas. 50c a line at once. ‘‘Modern, 2 ao 


but not flippant: warm, but not over sentimental.’ 


in any form bought; payment based on value to us. Rate 
usually higher than for verses.’’ 
Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., Boston 18. 


Mostly staff written. 


Schwer Co. (Charles Co.), 165 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. No 
verse at present. Some ideas bought. 


Stanley Mfg. Co., 804 E. Monument Ave.. Dayton, O. No 
longer in market. Completely staff written. 


Summerfield, 183 Varick St, New York 14. Christmas cards, 
4- to 6-line verses. 50c a line, within month. 


Treasure Masters Corp., 605 4th Ave., S., Minneapolis. Holi- 
day, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, 
birthday verses, 2, 4, & 8 lines; clever ideas. Higher than 
average rate paid promptly. ‘‘We are very interested in se- 
curing full time sentiment authors for our staff as well as 
free lance and we are seeking clever ideas in cut-outs and 
trick folds for humorous, children’s and general cards, as 
well as humorous sentiments and gags. We are seeking the 
best for which we will pay very well.’’ Helen M. Amenrud, 
Ed. (Overstocked till fall.) 


Volland, The P. F. Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. ‘‘We 
buy short general greeting card verse for all occasions every- 
day, and are particularly interested. at present, in seeing 
humorous material of 2 and 4 lines Payment on generals is 
50c a line and up, depending on merit. Humorous ideas re- 
ceive higher rates. Reports in two weeks. Buys ideas in 
rough dummy form. Marjorie Grinton, Editor. 


Warner Press, The, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) Anderson, Ind. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious. juvenile, everyday, birthday 
verse, 4-8 lines; a few unrhymed sentiments. 25c-50c a line. 
Acc. ‘‘Can use only religious or semi-religious sentiments. 
They must not be sentimental, or ‘‘preachy,’’ or doctrinal. 
Prefer to have a suggested scripture text, with Biblical ref- 
erence accompany each sentiment. No payment for Scripture. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Does not wish 
to be listed as a market, as 99%, of the material received when 
verse was solicited was found absolutely unsuitable for the 
company’s particular needs. 


White’s Quaint Shop, 
written. 


Zone Co., 60 S.E. 4th Ave., Box 1268. Delray Beach, Fla. 
Holiday, everyday, humorous, juvenile, and birthday un- 
rhymed sentiments and clever ideas. 4-8 lines. 50c a line, 
Acc. Prefers Florida or Tropical Florida photos; 
Florida pen-and-ink sketches. 


Westfield, Mass. Completely staff 


motif; 


Story: $2.50. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


July, 1949 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS. ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short: $2.00, Short-Short Stories: $2.00; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short 


Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
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BOYS AND-YOUNG MEN 
American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes, short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romack. 14c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 25.) 


American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. (M) 
Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900-2100, preferably, 
but not required, around local newspaper carrier boy charac- 
‘ters. Author should consu!t a newspaper circulation manager. 
No carrier contests, prize awards, etc. Humor; mystery. Per- 
mission should accompany each Ms. for material to be re- 
printed or syndicated to other newsboy publications in U. S. 
and Canada. Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, Acc. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 15. (M) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, mystery, 
achievement, short stories 2000-3500; serials 3 to 4 install- 
ments of 4000-5000, cartoons. Irving Crump. 3-5c, Acc. 


Open Road For Boys, The, 136 Federal St., Boston 10. 
(M-20) Long or short stories and articles on aviation, sports, 
western, rural, business, science; fillers; manners, grooming, 
cartoons and cartoon ideas. For boys 11-17. Don Samson. 
Acc. on quality basis. 


Tex Ranger Magazine (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, sports. Aimed at boys 10-16. Flat rates, Acc. 


Varsity, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-15) Articles and fiction to 2500, male angle, for high 
school-collegiate (18-22) age group. Fillers; cartoons; cartoon 
ideas. Jerry Tax. 5c, Acc. 


GIRLS 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 30 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(M-20C) Girls, ages 10 to 17. Action short stories 3000; articles, 
500-2000; short-shorts, 1000; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family 
life, sports, adventure, historical, dealing with young people’s 
problems. Esther R. Bien. lc up, Acc. Ist serial rights only. 


Calling All Girls, (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-15) Short stories to 2500 for girls 
14-17 with chief characters girls in teens; dramatic, vivid, 
natural. Also non-fiction, 1000-2000, on subjects of interest 
to girls of this age. Claire Glass, Ed. Payment according 


to length and merit, Acc. 
Polly (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (M-10) MHow-to-do-it fillers under 200, for girls, 


8-17; 4-installment mysteries; ideas or scripts for comics ap- 


pealing to girls; news of girls; jokes; photos. Jean M. Press. 
3c; comics, $6 page; photos, $5, Acc. 
Seventeen, (Triangle Pubs.) 11 W. 42nd St., New York 


18. (M-25) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. Helen 
Valentine, Editor-in-Chief. Good rates, Acc. 


Sub-Deb Scoop, The (Curtis Pub. Co.), 
Philadelphia 5. (M except Aug.-5) Light, 
dating relationship, good grooming articles, 
$25; short stories, 1000-1500, girl-boy relationships, teen-age 
subjects, to $25; light verse, 4-to-16 lines, $2.50-$5; quizzes, 
750 and up, on good grooming, personality, etc.; $7.50-$20; 
news items concerning teen-agers 150-400. Maureen Daly. 
Acc. Does not release sup. rights. 


Independence Sq., 
humorous boy-girl 
750-1000, $7.50- 


BOYS-AND GIRLS 
Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring Ranch, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. (Bi-M-10) Authentic out-of-doors, 
animal, rural, educational stories. True child stories. Verse. 
Helen Chase Johnson. No payment. Child authors encouraged. 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, The, National Red Cross 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (8 issues—15). Timely arti- 
cles on life in other lands, service, better human relations, 
history, geography, travel, science, nature, music, sports, 600; 
short stories of teen-age interest, 1800-2000 . Lois S. Johnson. 
(First Serial magazine rights and translation rights.) 


Canadian High News, 73 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 1, Can- 
ada. (W-5) Articles covering teen-age achievements, adventure 
(no fiction), success, heroism, 500-1500, also personality 
sketches; interviews with celebrities of stage, screen, radio, 
bands. Mary Lou Dilworth. $5-$35. 


Calling All Kids (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Juveniles to interest chil- 
dren 4-8. Harold Schwartz. 


Child Life (Child Life, Inc.) 136 Federal St., 
(M-25) Short stories, 900; plays for children 4-9; 


Boston, Mass. 
articles 
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Anne Samson. 3c, 


essays; very short humorous verse. Mrs. 
Acc. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 Wabash Ave., S., Chicago 5. 
(M-Sept. through June-50) Seasonal short stories all age 
levels to 12; serials for children 3 through 12 (each chapter 
a complete episode); verse. Frances W. Marks 2c and up 
by arrangement with author. Verse, 50c a line. 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland 


4, O. (M-15) Nursery stories, 1000; mystery, adventure, pioneer, 
seasonal stories to 1800 for older children. Esther Cooper. 
Ic, Acc. (Slow.) 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short 
stories, not over 950 words with suspense to the end; some 
good short verse; simple things to do; for children 2 to 12. 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. Liberal rates. 


Independence Sq., 
1800; serials 
Ada C. Rose. 


Jack and Jill (The Curtis Pub. Co.), 
Philadelphia 5. (M-25) Juvenile short stories, 
(installments not over 1800); articles 600, verse. 
Rates not stated. Acc. , 


Junior Arts & Activities, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. (M 
during school year-50) Articles and arts and crafts projects 
for schools. Unstated rates, Pub. 


Jr. Magazine, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. (10 times-60) 
Features on fine arts, science and industry, hobbies, nature, 
etc., to 1000. (Give sources of glossy prints for illustrative 
purposes.) Pre-school stories to 500, songs, music, and play 
activities. If interested in submitting Mss., send outline of 
your training and experience in teaching and writing for chil- 
dren, and, if possible, a printed sample of your writing. Adele 
M. Ries, Mng. Ed. Payt. early part of month preceding Pub. 


My Weekly Reader (American Education Press), 400 S. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-$1 yr.) Material entirely staff 
written. Eleanor M Johnson, Mng. 

Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (M-30) 
well-written stories for children 7-12, 1000-2500. 
Nolen. 2c, 30 days after contract. 


Strong, 
Barbara 


Young America (Eton Pub. Corp.), 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22. (W-5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly 
educational background. Mary Hoctor, Fiction Ed. $50 per 
story, Pub. 

Young America Junior Reader (Eton Pub. Co.), 32 E. 57th 
St., New York 22. (W-through school year.) Largely staff- 
written, but may buy some short fiction and verse for supple- 


mentary reading, junior grades. Nancy Larrick. 2-3c. 
Young America Reader (Eton Publishing Co.), 32 E. 57th 
St., New York 22. (W-through school year). Largely staff- 


written, but market for short fiction (adventure, mystery— 
stories laid in specific U. S. or foreign locales preferred) and 
verse for supplementary reading primary grades (8-11). Nancy 
Larrick. 2-3c. 
COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 

Ace Comics, King Comics, Magic Comics, (David McKay 
Co.) 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips chiefly obtained from King Features Syndicate: some 
original work for puzzle page. Ruth Cridland. 2c, Acc. 


America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Thrilling Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Real Life, Black Terror, Fighting Yank (Q), Exciting Comics 
(Bi-M-10), Coo-Coo Comics, Happy Comics, Goofy, and Barn- 
yard Comics (Bi-M), Supermouse, Spunky, (Better Publica- 
tions) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. Purchase continuities for 
strips. Write giving details before submitting. Joseph G. 
Archiba!d. State price desired. Acc. 


Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
work. Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $ 
each, Pub. 

Faweett’s Comic Group Comics, 


18. Really funny adventure stories to 1500. 
berson; Short Story Ed., Wendell Crowley. $25 story, Acc. 


Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 
ward C. Cronin. 


67 W. 44th St., New York 
Ex-Ed. Will Lie- 


Walter Lantz’s New Fuunies (Dell), 261 5th Ave., New Yok. 
(M-10) Comic--strip material, chiefly furnished by syndicate 
or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 


Topix, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Comic magazine catering chiefly to school trade. Desirable 
stories—lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true stories of 
any sort involving some Catholic background or twist, usually 
with modern setting. No romance. Francis McGrade. $5 
page, Acc. 

True Comics (True Comics, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17.-(M) Featured comic scripts dealing with persons or 
events, past and present, 1-12 pages long. Harold Schwartz. 
Send synopsis first. $6 page, Acc. 


(30 issues yearly.) 


The Author & Journalist 
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RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Builders, 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Short 
stories with clean-cut characters for youth 18 and over. to 
1500. Raymond M. Veh. $5 a story, Acc. Releases sup. 
rights. 

Classmate (Methodist Pub. House), 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. 
articles, poems. J. Edward Lantz. 

Conquest (Nazarene Young People’s Society), 2923 Troost 
Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) Particularly in- 
terested in good dramatic short stories, 2000-2500 with whole- 
some and natural religious content; also illustrated articles 
with pictures of good quality for reproduction; inspirational 
articles, 1000-1200, and some shorts—definitely spiritual, but 
not ‘‘preachy’”’ Age level, late teens and early twenties. 
Overstocked with verse at present. J. Fred Parker, Ass’t. 
Ed. $3.75 per 1000, min.; poetry, 10c line. 

Council Fires (Christian Publications, Inc.) 3rd & Reily 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Interesting stories for high school and 
college-age readers, 2000-2500. Must contain a definite spir- 
itual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc. 
dress Mss. to A. B. Anderson, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. 

Horizons (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates, Acc. 

Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 930 
Witherspoon Bldg.,‘ Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to 23 
years. Short stories 3000; serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3000 each; 
religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, biographical, 
historical, popular scientific and youth activities articles, 1000, 
— 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. ‘2c up, 
ce. 

Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W-5) Short 
stories with zip; interesting articles for young people and 
adults; poetry, witticisms; cartoons; career articles; oddities 
of animal life; picture stories. Avoid sentimentality. Min. 
$4 per 1000, Acc. 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian young 
people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
torials. Ruth D. See. Rates not stated. (Overstocked.) 

Our Young People, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
ate Elgin, Ill. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low 
rates, Acc. 


Pilgrim Youth, 
on science, vocations, 


810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Short stories and 


(M-20) Articles 
sports, music, nature, religion, biogra- 
phy, 1000-2500; short stories (adventure, sports, humorous, 
youth problems, school) 2000-3000. Slanted to high-school 
age youth. J. Elliott Finlay. Fiction, 1c, Acc.; Non-fiction, 
2/3c. Pub. Sup. rights released. 

Power (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. Arti- 
cles, 1700; short stories, 1500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 1500 each; 
anecdotes; all showing that Christianity really works. Don’t 
preach. James R. Adair. Up to le, after first of month. 


Sunday Digest (David C. Cook Co.), 850 N. Grove Ave., 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


E'gin, Ill. 16-page paper for young men and women 19 to 
23 and up. Fiction, from serials to anecdotes, full of excite- 
ment, life, drama; romance, adventure. Stories about people, 


real or imaginary. Humor, fact or fiction 
Religious material is largely—but not 
Sports stories and articles; good animal 
stories; hobby material. Fiction, 1500; articles, 1000-1500. 
Jean B. MacArthur, Mng. Ed. 1c-2c, weekly. For full story 
of requirements, see P. 9, March A. J. 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 16. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 each; religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard; 
short stories, $20 up. Acc. 

Young People’s Paper, (Am. Sunday-School 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature and inspirational articles to 1500; short 
stories 2000; fillers 500. All articles and stories must present 


living or dead, 
form, or anecdotes. 
wholly—staff written. 


Union) .1816 


some phase of Bible truth. ‘2c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. Wil- 
liam J. Jones. 
Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. 


(W) Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young 
people 16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. ‘2c up, 
Pub. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 


Boy Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincin- 
nati 10. (W) Boys 13 to 19. Character-building stories 1800- 
2000; articles, miscellany. 1/3-1!2c, Acc. 


Boys Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-16. Short stories 3500. Rowena 
Ferguson. 


(United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
Wallace. ‘2c, Acc. (Over- 


Canadian Boy, 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
serials, verse, photos. Archer 
stocked.) 

Catholic Boy, 
Adventure, sports, school, 
11-17, to 2500; articles with photos, 
peal; hobby and career articles; some religious articles. 
toons and cartoon ideas. M. M. Phelps. 1%2c up, Acc. 


Pioneer, (Presbyterian Board of Christian Education) 930 


July, 1949 


The. Notre Dame, Ind. (M-except July-Aug.) 
mystery, historical stories for boys 
1000-2000, with boy ap- 
Car- 


. 500-1000, editorials, occasional verse. 


Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Short stories, 2500: 
serials of same length in 3 to 8 chapters; illustrated articles, 
500-1000, occasional verse; ali of interest to boys 11-15. A. E. 
Reigner. 2c, Acc. 


(Girl) 


Canadian Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. 4c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July-Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest 
to girls 11-17; hobby, career, general interest articles with 
photos having girl appeal: religious articles. Cartoons; car- 
toon ileas. John S. Gibbons. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Gateway, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 11 to 15. Short 
stories 1500-2500; serials 3-8 chapters, 1500-2500 each; articles, 
Aurelia Reigner. ‘2c up, 
Acc. 

Girlhood Days 20 E. Central 


(Standard Pub. Co.), Pkwy., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Giris 13 to 19. Character building 
stories, 1800-2000; articles, miscellany. 1/3c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Stories for girls 12 to 17, to 1500. lc up. 

Girls Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500. ’ 
(Boy and Girl) 

Friends (Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ and 
girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 100-1200; 

short verse; fillers. P. R. Koontz. ‘4c. Acc. 


525 S. 4th St., 
photos for illus- 
$4 per 


Our Young People (Augsburg Pub. House), 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, 
tration, young folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. 
1000. 10th of month after Acc. 


*’Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic 
short stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, 
boy and girl characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; 
inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illus- 
trated, 800. Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 


Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th Avenue N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Short stories 2500-3000; articles 500-1500, 
with or without photos; verse: all of interest to boys and 
girls 13-16. Josephine Pile. ‘2c up, Acc. 


Vision, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. 
; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated articles 100-1000. 
Marjorie Thomas. $5 per M, Acc. Releases book rights. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, 2000 
maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 


Phila- 


words per installment; plays 1200. Cartoons, $15; short 
stories, $50 min.; serials, $100-$300, non-fiction, 2c up. James 
T. Feeley. Acc. 


Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, re- 
ligious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters; verse 
3 to 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 3c.) 

Young People, The, Rte. 3, St. Peter, Minn. (M) Short 
stories, 1500-3000. with Christian spirit, feature articles, 100 
to 1200, on Bible, church, Christian life, character building, 
nature, biography, travel, music, rural youth work, Scouting, 
hobbies, etc. Photos, up to $5; low rates. Rev. Emory John- 
son. Releases sup. rights. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls, teen ages. 
Short stories 2500; articles, 800-1000; serials, verse, art work, 
religious and out-of-door subjects. Mrs. Dorothy Davidson. 
$3.75 per M., Acc. 

Youths Story Paper, (American Sunday-School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis, 1200- 
1500, for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age Sun- 


day-School pupils; limited number of illustrated features 
bought after querying; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a_ specific 
spiritual! note. William J. Jones. 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
Boys and Girls 

Boys and Girls. (The Otterbein Press) Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Junior, 9 to 11. Short stories of character building 
value, historical, informational nature, under 500; verse; 
photos. Edith A. Loose. Low rates, Acc. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 
acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M. 
Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 


Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald 
R. Giving. $4 per M. 10th of month after Acc. 


Explorer, The, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 


W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. ‘4c, Acc. P 
- Journeys, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
lll. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; puzzles; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories, Christian 


serials 4-8 
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point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2200; 


— 
| 
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under 2300 words each. Educational articles 100 to 


Up to $7.50 per M, Acc. 


Junior Boys and Girls, (Christian Publications, Inc.) Hunt- 
ington, Pa. (W-$1 yr.) Interesting stories for girls and boys 
(9-15); must have a definite spiritual appeal. Seasonal stories 
should be sent 8 mos. ahead of publication time. Not buying 
articles, puzzles, poems, shorticles, etc., at present. P. B. 
Christie, Ed.; C. E. Shuler, Assoc. Ed. Acc., at rates varying 
according to value of material and care used in preparation. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000, $40; articles 300, serials up to 


chapters, 
1000. Some poetry. 


3200; short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. 
Photos $5, Acc. 

Junior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome 


short stories 1200 and 1800; illustrated hobby and handicraft 


articles 200-300. 


Junior World, 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) 
1500; poems up to 20 lines; 
(state source) 100 to 1000. Hazel 


(Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 
illustrated informative articles 
A. Lewis. $4 to $5 per 


M, Acc. 
My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M in weekly parts, $1.25 yr.) Short stories, a few 


2-4 part serials, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and 
girls who are doing something unusual as Christians; object 
lessons from the world about us. Fillers, human interest 
anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material must have strong 
evangelical slant. Florence M. Beabout. ‘2c-lc month fol- 


lowing Acc. (Sup. rights released on request.) 
Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Ill. 
(W) Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short 


stories 600; articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit mss. 
to Miss Lauree Nelson, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
4c, Acc. 


" Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 12. Mystery, 
camping, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
500-1000; verse, 4-12 lines. ‘4c, Acc. 


Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 12; 
short stories 1500-1800. Marion C. Armstrong. 

Treasure Chest, (Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc.) 132 N. 
Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (2M-10) Fiction scripts, 4-6 pages, 
in either one or several episodes; factual scripts on subjects 
of interest to 5th to 8th graders, accompanied with references 
to source material; action-filled text stories of all kind, 1500- 


2000, or 1- to 4-part serials. No ‘‘super’’ or ‘‘fantastic’’ stuff 
in script or stories. Joseph G Schaller, Jr. Scripts, $8, 
page; text stories, $55; art work, $30, Acc. 

Vision, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3. (W) Fiction and arti- 
cles to 2000, of interest to boys and girls, 12-18; cartoons, 
verse. Marjorie Thomas. 2c Acc. 


What to Do, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 


for boys and girls 9 to 12, to 1500; things to do; games; 
tricks. le up. 
Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 


(M-50) W.C.T.U. Children’s paper. Short stories up to 1000. 
M. R. Powell. ‘2c, Acc. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel Viewpoint, (Keden Pub. Co.) 3 W. 16th St., 
New York 11. (Bi-M-20) Feature articles and short stories with 
authoritative background of general Jewish interest, 700-2000; 
poetry with Jewish angle and articles. Moses H. Hoenig. 
$5 page, Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
(M-15) Out-of-doors, domestic, religious, rural feature arti- 
cles, youth-slanted; logical, evangelical point-of-view short- 
shorts and stories to 3000: verse which presents and solves a 
problem—no mere descriptive words or sentiments; cartoons 
with wholesome youth appeal. Ken Anderson, Mng. Ed. lec, 
Acc; verse, 25c a line; photos by arrangement. All subsequent 
rights released to author. 


Youth’s Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and evangelical background and emphasis; 1200 
to 1500, for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age 
Sunday-School pupils; limited number of illustrated features 
bought after querying; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a specific 
spiritual note. William J. Jones. ‘4c, verse 50c stanza. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 


(Boy and Girl) 
Children’s Friend, The, (Primary Association) 36-40 Bishops 


some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500. 


Some poetry, 42c, prose; 12!2c line for verse, Acc. 
Dew Drops (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 


8. Short stories, Ser puzzles, games, and very 
Ah articles. lc up, Acc 
Little Folks (Augsburg Pub.. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th 


(W) Stories up to 400-450, moral, 


St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 


religious note, for ages 5-8; verse. 
M, 10th of month after Acc. 


Little Learner’s Pacer, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(5 or more sets of 13 weekly leaflets to one address, 8c a 
set per quarter). Short stories for tiny tots, 4-6, 400; pic- 
tures to color; very simple picture puzzles. June Volk, Mng. 
Ed. ic, Acc. 

Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Religious 
short stories for small children, Mrs. C. Vernon Swenson. 
lc, Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 
during school year.) Short stories, 350-400, 
Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 120th St., New York. 
rates, Acc., depending on merit of story. 


Dayton, Ohio. (W- 
for 6-7-yr.-olds. 
Good 


132 N. Main St., 


Pictures and Stories, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 
stories 600-900. Mattie Lula Cooper. 


Stories for Children, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, 
character-building, religious short stories 300-500; nature, re- 
ligious verse; photos of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 
per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 


Stories (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed.), 930 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 5 to 8 Character- 
building and spiritual short stories 500-800. Stories of world 
friendship and of Bible times. Things to make and do. 
Elizabeth M. Cornelius. 2c up, 10c 
a line, Acc. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W-75c yr.) Children under 9. Short stories 300- 
1000; poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, draw- 
ings or photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel 
A. Lewis. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Storytime, (Baptist Sunday School Bd.) 161 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4 to 8. Short stories 400-700; 
articles and suggestions for Playthings children can make, 
200-300; verse 2-12 lines. ec, Acc. 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500- 
700; simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. 
Up to $7.50 per M, Acc. 

Tell Me, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Il. (W) Children 6 to 8. 200-600 articles, short stories, 600- 
800, verse. Genevieve Crist. Low rates, Acc. 


YOUNG LOVE COMICS 

Every month there are appearing on the newsstands new 
10-cent love and romance comics beamed at the young miss 
16 to 18 years old. but doubtless most popular with girls 
14 to 16, just growing starry-eyed over love dreams. 

Some of the books contain only picture-stories of young 
love and its problems; others intersperse picture stories with 
text stories, and carry features, combined text and drawings, 
on fashion, beauty, etiquette, and the like. 


A handful picked up at a small newsstand recently con- 
tained the following: 


poems under 16 lines, 


First Love, Harvery Enterprises, 420 De Soto Ave., St. 
Louis 

First Romance, Home Comics, Inc., 420 Dobson Ave., St. 
Louis 7 


Heart Throbs, Comic Magazines, 8 Lord St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Junior Miss, Medallion Pub. Corp., 169 Prott St., Meridian, 
Conn. (Bi-M-10) Has as editorial consultant Jean ‘Thompson, 
M.D., Psychiatrist, Child Guidance Bureau, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York. 


Love Diary, Comic Mags., 8 Lord St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Bi-M-10). 
Romantic Adventure, B. & I. Pub. Co., Inc., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York 
Romance Trail, Nat. Comic Publications, Inc., 480 Lezing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 
Features Pub., Inc., 8 Lord St., Buffalo 


Young Romance, 
10. 


Said the newsstand proprietor: ‘“‘The kids just eat them 


Bidg., Salt Lake City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls up. We can’t keep them in stock. In this morning, gone 
5-12. Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure and whole- tonight.’’ 
HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 


ester C. Bemis, Associa 


ELINEM.ALVORD 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 
we can sell it. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 
Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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i, Our New York correspondent says: “The trend in 
books away from fiction to non-fiction is being felt 

L in the magazine field. One of the first to admit it 


a openly is the Bible Belt Household Magazine of 


4 Topeka, Kansas, which is now closed for fiction 
and plans a decreasing amount of space for fic- 

1s tion, and more space for non-fiction. Several big 
ay magazines are also considering this, each one wait- 
" ing for the other to come out and say so. The 
8. compromise will be ‘fictionized fact’—stories based 
od on true events and people and historical highspots. 
. Interesting biography is being looked at kindly 

y even by the tops. The great success of Beau James 
in Cosmopolitan has whetted the appetite of others. 

One author is now doing biographies on two ex- 


41 presidents’ wives, not Mrs. Roosevelt, on request of 
3 t a woman’s magazine. Another magazine has 

sent a writer to scout for political personages who 
are on the upgrade, for a series of “Tomorrow’s 


n 
r- Leaders.’ One editor said, ‘It seems the public is 
oO. fed up with make-believe drama, because there is 
0c so much real drama in life today. . . . The success 
ie of “The Greatest Story Ever Known” is due much 
0- to the trend for factual characters. There are 
- thousands of people in the country today whose 
drama would make great stories—not the true 
ae story type, but quality delineation.’ A new 
re, author with a new idea or a new style will be re- 
ceived kindly by Collier’s, which really is on the 
a defensive now and needs a shot in the arm for cir- 
se. culation. Cosmopolitan is going after more 
stories of the Esquire, male appeal. Cosmopolitan 
“a is not a woman’s magazine as many authors be- 
lieve. Argosy is stepping every day into big 


time and quality writing, now ranking with This 
ew Week as a market that makes authors famous. In 


= fact, Argosy has a former This Week executive on 
the staff now. 

th New World Syndicate, West Hartford 10, Conn., 

zs, reports enough manuscripts on hand to last until 
fall. “So many writers have referred to Author & 

= Journalist that we have come to the conclusion that 
your magazine has what I call ‘complete national 

co coverage,’ writes Henri Tussenbroek, general man- 

St. ager. 

i Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 10, is badly in 


need of factual articles revealing at least one man’s 
pe answer to the baffling questions that are today con- 


2 fronting the automotive trade. How are dealers 

and independent repairshop operators pulling buy- 
®. ers in, handling them after they come in? How 
th F are they solving the used car problem? Are deal- 


ers handling used cars, selling them on their own 
1B lots instead of wholesaling them to exclusive used 
car dealers? What are they doing to keep these old 


“ cars moving rapidly into the hands of buyers? How 
7 are dealers getting the men to create their fresh 
ne sales staffs? How are they training them? Paying 
them? Motor wants the answer in short fillers. 
page-lengths, or features, well-illustrated. Reports 


are prompt, with payment at good rates on accept- 
ance Edward Ford is managing editor. 
Nowadays, Inc., 321 S$. Plymouth Ct., 
Ill., has suspended publication. 
Address of The Labor Leader, listed as only P. O. 
Box 629, in our May issue, is Centralia, Wash. 
Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 16, is 
staff-written, except for “Big Name” special articles. 


Chicago, 


July, 1949 


LITERARY 


Progress Magazine, 917 Tracy St., Kansas City 6, 
Mo., a 15-cent monthly edited by Newton Lewis, 
pays a minimum of | cent a word on acceptance 
for story-style articles written in first person telling 
how the writer has improved his life by applying 
Jesus Christ principles; interviews with prominent 
people who have a practical faith in God, and 
fiction that is strong in plot and characterization. 
Preferred lengths are from 500 to 3500 words. 
Religious verse not to exceed 16 lines brings a 
minimum of 25 cents a line. Some 8”x10” inspira- 
tional photos are used. 

Collyer’s Eye and Baseball World, 188 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, is in the market for ‘only 
sports stories of 500 to 2000 words at present,” ac- 
cording to R. Hamilton, who gives rates as “usual.” 


The Light and Life Evangei, Winona Lake, Ind., 
a weekly edited by Dr. Leroy M. Lowell, uses 
short stories, 2500 to 3000 words, with a religious 


motif desired but not exclusively required. “Ro- 
mance on a high level is good,” says Dr. Lowell, 
“and Christian virtues and good morals, taught 


indirectly rate high.” Serials should contain from 
6 to 10 chapters. Feature articles, up to 2000 
words, should be on general interest topics, illus- 
trated and accompanied where possible with glossy 
photos to illustrate. Short fact items, fillers, and 
news items are used, and some inspirational verse 
for which 10 cents a line is paid. ‘Avoid partici- 
pation in worldly recreation on the part of charac- 
ters depicted as Christians,’ warns Dr. Lowell. 
“Short stories should be slanted toward youth, and 
slang should be eliminated.” Payment is made on 
acceptance at 14 cent a word. Supplementary 
rights are released to authors. 

Southern Israelite, 312 Ivy St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., 
a weekly newspaper and monthly magazine, is not 
in the market for free-lance material. “What little 
material we buy is on order,” reports Adolph Ros- 
enberg, editor, adding: “We wish we did have an 
editorial budget to pep up cur content!” 

Garden Exchange Magazine, ‘““The Gem of Gar- 
den Magazines,” 683 Nevada St., Reno, Nevada, 
has its editorial needs largely supplied by its read- 
ers. However, there is need for material for a 
“Something Old—Something New” column. E. 
Johnson, editor and manager, states that $5 will be 
paid for each accepted, item (photos and data) ac- 
ceptable for either part of such column. Writers 
with material for books on gardening should con- 
tact Editor Johnson with possible publication in 
view. A single copy of the publication costs 10 
cents. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, a 
35-cent monthly edited by Henry Rische, pays 14 
to 1 cent a word for human interest, home affairs 
articles, short-stories, novelettes and serials; short 
“reader editorials’; fillers; jokes and epigrams. 
Practical, homey verse is used at $1 to $3 each. 
Writers should avoid being too preachy, too wordy, 
too technical, irreverent. Payment is made “gen 
erally on publication, if need be on acceptance.” 
Supplementary rights are released to the author. 
Adult Bible Class, 1105 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, is undergoing a 
major revision. Writers should withhold contribu- 
tions until the new policy has been established. 


Westminster 


Home Comforts Wholesaler, Heatherton Pub. 
Co., Lincoln Bldg., New York 17, is completely 
staff-written. 

International Roller Skating Guide, 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, published yearly, uses factual ar- 
ticles, 250-500 words, and short stories, 500-1000 
words, fillers, jokes, news items, all relating to 
roller skating. Action shots of skaters are used at 
$3 to $5 each. Payment is made on publication 
at 1 to 2 cents a word. Sam Finkelstein is editor. 

The Catholic Mirror, 1387 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “Present space problems and accrued 
volume of free-lance acceptances have compelled us 
to a policy of discontinuing such acceptances until 
we shall have considerably reduced the file on 
hand.” 

Both American Teacher, Chicago 5, and The 
Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn., ask not to be listed 
as listing brings in far more material than they can 
use, and vast quantities of material wholly unsuit- 
able for use. 

The Survey, 112 E, 19th St., New York 3, a 50- 
cent monthly covering social progress in interna- 
tional, industrial, and race relations, education, 
public health, and community affairs, pays un- 
stated rates on publication, 


ARTICLE AND FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what sub- 
jects to select, how to write about them, where to get 
information, and where to sell the material you write. 
Write for full particulars and terms, mentioning Au- 
thor & Journa ‘ist. 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TELLS YOU HOW! 
WHERE to get IDEAS; HOW to WRITE them. 
WHERE to SELL—FILLERS, FICTION, JUVENILE 
stories and NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. Let an EX- 
PERIENCED TEACHER, and AUTHOR give you 
practical, simplified advice in— 
BEGINNER’S GUIDE — Price $1.00 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
Dept. AJ, 23 Vintage Ave., Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


WRITERS .. . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mog Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
a 5-cent religious weekly, is chronically overstocked 


with short stories, 500 to 2500 words, but needs 
articles about individuals, about Christian faith, 
and those concerned with personal experiences, 


1000 to 2000 words. It buys short fact items, fill- 
ers, and news items on general church life if of 
unusual interest; also photos relevant to a church 
paper. “Our need is for articles written for the 
average person in the tield of Christian ideology, 
personal experience, notable achievement,” ex- 
plains Dr. J. Elson Ruff, editor. Payment is on 
publication at 1 to 2 cents a word, $5 for photos. 
Supplementary rights are released to the author. 


His, 64 W. Randolph St.; Chicago 1, published 
monthly from October through June, uses very lit- 
tle free-lance material, as the field is somewhat 
specialized. His is the organ of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship—an organization which min- 
isters to conservative college and University Chris- 
tian students. Articles are designed cither to help 
Christians live more effectively for Christ, or to 
help non-Christians see the importance of realizing 
Christ’s claims upon their lives. Some are philo- 
sophical articles on Christian faith and_ belief; 
others are practical articles on various phases of 
Christian living. Preferred lengths are 750, 1600. 
2450, and 3300 words. At the present time alimost 
no fiction is being used, not because the editors 
don’t want fiction, but because suitable good fic- 
tion on a college level is almost never submitted. 
Editors are C. Stacey Woods and Virginia Lowell. 
Payment is made on publication at 34 cent a word, 
$2 for each photo. Supplementary rights are re- 
leased to the author. 


The Tidings, 3241 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 7, 
listed for the past six vears as in the market for 
verse, is no longer buying poetry. “Mounting pro- 
duction costs have left no room in the budget for 
us, and we have had to discontinue the depart- 
ment,” writes James L. Duff, the poetry editor. 


Everyday Hobbies, Box 104, Highland Park Sta., 
Los Angeles 42, uses articles from 250 to 450 words 
about unusual hobbies, explaining how the hobby- 
ist got started, what the hobby is, and how others 
can do the same. Payment is one vear’s subscrip- 
tion per article. Alan W. Farrant is editor-pub- 
lisher. 

Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mrs. C. Vernon Swenson, pays 1 cent a word on 
publication for religious short stories for “little 
folks.” Some pictures are also used. 


Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audi- 
ence can prove profitable when ex- 
pertly designed and promoted. We 
welcome mss. of every classification; 
our editors are understanding and 
cooperative. Write Dept. G for free 
literature or submit ms. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Fifth Anual Short Story Contest sponsored 
by Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, in coopera- 
tion with Little Brown & Co., Boston, has just been 
announced. Prizes totaling a minimum of $6000 
are guaranteed—First Prize, $2000; five Second 
Prizes of $500 each; and five Third Prizes of $300 
each. Last year, however, the quality of manu- 
scripts was so high that, after guaranteeing only 
ten prizes, the judges awarded 21 additional prizes, 
bringing the total to $11,000... . Eleven of the 31 
1948 prizes, which were awarded 35° of the total, 
went to newcomers in the Detective Story field, who 
competed for top honors with such well-known 
writers as Ben Hecht and Wilbur Daniel Steele. It 
is expected that in 1949 a large percentage of the 
winners will again be new authors who have had 
no previous work published. . . . The contest closes 
October 20, 1949, and prizes will be presented to 
the winners around Christmas. Address Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New, York 22. 


The Contemporary Theatre Short Story Contest, 
237 E. Kirby St., Detroit 2, Mich., is open to all 
writers who wish to submit original manuscripts 
on any social theme in any style written singly or 
in collaboration, between May 25, 1949, and July 
25, 1949. Plays on social themes may be in any 
form of the author's choice and range in length 
from ten-minute blackouts and skits to hour-long 
one-acters with satire, humor and music most de- 
sired. Awards are, First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. In addition to the cash 
awards, prize winners will receive royalties on each 
performance of their work as follows: One-act 
plays (half-hour playing time) $3; and Skits and 
black-outs (under half hour), $2. Scripts which 
do not win one of the first three awards, but which 
in the opinion of the judges merit performance will 
receive the same royalty. If no scripts are received 
which measure up to the standards of the judges. 
no prize wil be awarded. Be sure to write the 
above address for complete contest rules. 


The Ina Coolbrith Circle, 2320 Haste St., Berke- 
ley 4, Calif., is celebrating its 30th anniversary by 
conducting a Poetry Contest open to anyone resid- 
ing in the State of California. Only one poem will 
be accepted from each entrant, and its theme must 
be California. The three prizes—First Prize, $15; 
Second, $10; Third, $5—will be awarded at the Sep- 
tember 25th meeting of the Circle at the Assembly 
Room, Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Closing date is August 15, 1949... . For further de- 
tails write to the Secretary, Mrs. Gladys Freeman, 
2250 27th Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif., to whom 
all entries must be sent. Rejected poems will not 
be returned. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 


of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


July, 1949 


Here’s Proof 
of Benefits 


From Palmer Students 
and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values 
Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 

“IT want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a 
most enjoyable experience.” 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable. 

. . . They are like living seeds that sink right 
into rich soil and sprout immediately.” 


2. About Successful Results 
Sells to True Experiences 


“A year ago I wrote a true experience story but 
it was unsatisfactory. After starting with you, I 
rewrote it, using the rules I learned. Now a check 
—$50—for 500 words. Thanks to you. I’m aiming 
for the Post and Collier’s.’—A. K. Roeslein, Los 
Alamitos, Calif. 


First Sale Pays for Course 
“I had previously taken two writing courses with- 
out success. Now, after enrolling with Palmer, I 
have received a check for my first sale (short story, 
to CAPPER’S WEEKLY) .” — Warren Crumrine, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
FREE Book Tells How 


You Learn at Home 

As a Palmer student, you receive practical assign- 
ments, plus individual help from professional 
writers. 

To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
send for free book giving details of Palmer’s unique 
method of training for highest pay in all fields of 
writing: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio 
scripts, and feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, Est. 1917 | APPROVED 
FOR 


Member, National Home Study 
VETERANS 


Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-79 
Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
BOOK 


Palmer Institute of Authorship « 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-79 
Please send me free book ‘’The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories‘’ which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will 
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TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 


Willard 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 

of “‘The Technique of Fiction’ ond other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these 
beginners have later made magazine covers 
and book lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of 
craftsmanship and appeal will be complete- 
ly rated. If Mr. Hawkins considers your 
manuscript has prospects of sale, with or 
without revision, his detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 

Special! Add $1.00 for paper-bound co of 

“The Technique of Fiction,’’ regularly 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


A Complete Publishing 
Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e Let us handle your book ¢ 


Complete art and editorial work. 

Author promotion through news- 
papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 

Sales through wholesalers, book- 
stores, to libraries, and direct to 
customers. 

Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, 
and juveniles. 

e We publish, not just print e 


Write for our unusual publishing 
and promotion plan. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The Daily Star, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ont., 
is now using one short story on Saturday every 
week. ‘These stories may be originals or reprints, 
and should be 3000 to 5000 words, or longer stories 
of 7000 to 10,000 words, which will break into two 


parts, from larger magazines such as Woman's 
Home Companion, Collier's, American Magazine. 


All such offered reprints should have been pub- 
lished at least six years ago. Recent reprints are 
used for both Star Weekly and The Daily Sta 
from magazines which do not come into Canada 
widely (Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Elks, 
Story, American Legion, Capper’s Farmer, Exten 
sion, Farm & Ranch, Family Circle, Farm Journal, 
Holland’s, Mystery Book Magazine, This Week). 
Reprints, however, are used mainly to fill out the 
heavy Star Weekly schedule, as preference is for 
original stories 3000 to 5000 words. A lower rate is 
paid for material for The Daily, as circulation is 
386,000 as compared with the Star Weekly’s na 
tional coverage of 905,000. Gwen Cowley is fiction 
editor. 

Art Material Trade News, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, needs material from free-lance writers. 
with a specific slant toward dealers, manufacturers, 
and wholesalers in the art material field, such as 
—the inside story of a pigment factory, cover- 
ing marketing or manufacturing; opening of a new 
art material plant; a look around an artist supply 
store; an interview with a noted person in the 
artist supply field; a research paper on the making 
of water colors, etc. Phillip M. Rubins, associate 
editor, promises 214 cents a word on acceptance, 
with additional for the pictures which should ac- 
company each story. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., 
Room 409, Dayton 2, Ohio, does not publish dur- 
ing the summer months, but it is in that period 
that the editors select much of the material to be 
used during the coming school year. At present, 
greatest need is for all types of stories for children 
in grades 3 to 6—fables, legends, fairy tales, adven- 
ture (either present day or historical background) , 
mystery, sport, and seasonal stories. “We can 
use either single part stories or serials which may 
contain from two to five chapters,” we are advised. 
“The short stories or serial installments should be 
approximately 800 to 1200 words in length... . 
“Our payment, made on acceptance, is by the story, 
not by the word, with minimum rate for short 
stories and for each serial installment, $40. Higher 
payment is made, of course, for stories that are 
particularly good. .. . § Sample copies and Contrib- 
utor’s Guide will be sent on request.” 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 


Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. 


Write for information and references. 
ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New ‘York 16, N. Y. 


authors. 


The Author & Journalist 
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You want your coke red hot 


9? 


Spelled with a lower-case “c”’, coke means a certain type of fuel 
—and nothing else. 


Spelled with an upper-case “C’”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and 
nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you 
a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to 
be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence these 
frequent reminders. 


*Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade- 
marks that distinguish the 
you use either Coca-Cola or same thing—the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company, 


Your cooperation is respect- 
fully requested, whenever 


Coke in print. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


July, 1949 
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FREE MAGAZINE 
“helps you learn 
to write for pay” 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for 
pay, you owe it to 
yourself to send for a 
FREE copy of 
WRITER’S GUIDE 
—the fastest grow- 
ing, most compre- 
hensive magazine 
of its type pub- 
lished. National- 
OBLIGATION! _!y known writers 
tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
200 S. 7th, Dept. WA-7, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


‘““THANK YOU! 


Through your expert and profession- 
al help, my novel, THE HARVEST 
AND THE DAWN, was placed. My 
second one, PRINCE LUCIFER’S 
GARDEN, will soon be on its way to 
you.” Hal Hennesey, New York City. 


WILL YOURS BE THE NEXT ONE? 


We are located in the world’s largest publish- 
ing center. Daily, we are in personal contact 
with ‘leading editors who make their current 
needs known to us. 


Our expert, friendly aid will help 
you as it has helped hundreds of 
others who have come to us in the 
past fifteen years. 


Our commission is 10%. Fee for handling or 
for detailed analysis is $1 per 1,000 words, 
up to 10,000—50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a manuscript of 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, 
our minimum fee. Return postage should be 
included with each script. 

For $4 we shall be glad to give your novel an 
evaluation for sales possibilities: WE KNOW 
THE PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS—THEY ARE VAR- 
IED AND URGENT. We can place your novel, 
if it meets editorial demands. 

Writer pays the Express Charges on his ship- 
ment. If mailed it should be Ist Class. 
There is no fee for established writers—and 
fee is dropped after we make two sales 
for beginners. 

WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE 
HAVE MADE THE FIRST SALE FOR 
HUNDREDS OF OTHERS — WHY 
NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
with whom relationship is unpleasant—and seldom 
is the average writer indispensable to any editor. 
If all editors and contributors were like H. Lee 
Jones, (“Letters to the Editor”) how wonderful 
life would be! 
© © 

“Toughest boss I ever worked for,” says Ronald 
J. Cooke, of Montreal, Canada, speaking of him- 
self as a free lance. For the last three years he 
has been on his own, specializing in business arti- 
cles, but managing last year a first novel, “The 
House on Craig Street,” and this year work on 
a boys’ book. For ten years previous he was a 
reporter on both Canadian dailies and weeklies, 
was a copy-writer for an advertising agency and 
for over two years was associate editor with Mac- 
Lean-Hunter Publishing Co. “I turn off about 
35,000 words a month now,” he reports, “but hope 
the day will come I can slow down to about 5000 


words a week.” , 


© © © 
The rules for Greeting Card writing are very 
simple, and they change so very little, we do not 
feel we should run a long article each year on 
the subject, yet, for the sake of new writers, the 
rules must be repeated briefly. Alma Edler Mac- 
Nett of Columbia Cross Roads, Pa., is representa- 
tive of hundreds—yes, thousands—of people who 
write greetings their friends like and which they 
feel others might like, too. She learned the rules, 
now sells regularly, even though she submits hand- 
written copy. 
© © 
We want more questions from beginners for Dr. 
Swallow to answer. Have you sent in yours? 
© 
It seems such a short time ago the National 
Association of Business Writers with secretarial o— 
headquarters with John and me, was a flourishing 
organization composed of the best trade journal 
writers in the country. Yet I have recently re- 
ceived word of the death of the fourth charter 
member—Ernest A. Dench of Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J.., 
who specialized in illustrated articles on window 
and other retail displays, purchasing photographs 
widely for syndication. Now Ernest is gone (throat 
cancer), Mrs. Dench is trying to straighten out 
his affairs. It is difficult at times. Sometimes 
addresses cannot be found; sometimes checks come 
through without coverage identification. Please 
bear this in mind, and if material you sent her 
husband has not been reported upon, write to 
Mrs. Dench at Ho-Ho-Kus, giving her what infor- 
mation you can, and she'll do her best to close 


your account in good shape. 
© © © 

There’s a happy little spot in my heart tonight. 
Remember the Tennessee town, Tullahoma, whose 
library was destroyed by fire? I had a letter from 
Ida Paschal Richardson, whom I mentioned in 
May “Mostly Personal” as starting a one-man cam- 
paign by mail to secure gifts of books, informing 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. 


¢ 
J) small, 


Reasonable prices for 
fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. ( 
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me that as of June 18, people in 16 states had 
sent 160 books, among which were 27 from our 
own University of Colorado, “We are so grateful,” 
said Mrs. Richardson. 
© © © 

Strictly Personal — — 
Who's this peeping out 
at you? Why, little Rich- 
ey, of course! He wants 
to see what all these fine 
A. & J. folks he hears so 
much about look like! 
Or perhaps he gets that 
position, trying to see his 
grandmother behind her 
pile of books. I have al- 
ways dreamed of time to 
read all I wanted to. 
Now that time seems to 
have come. Physically in- 


active, I find there are 
many hours twenty- 
four. Those that don’t 


go into A. & J. and letter- 
writing—and sleep—go in- 
to reading. Someday I 
hope to have room to 
share some of my reading 


“Richey” with you. 
Progressive Teacher, Main St., Morristown, 


Fenn., a 40-cent monthly (except July and August) 
claims to pay 14 cent a word on_ publication, 
but many reports of unheard-from manuscripts 
indicates careless editorial handling. 

American Druggist, 572.Madison Ave., New York 
22, Bernard Zerbe, managing editor, reports: “We 
are overstocked with material for months to come, 
therefore we are not accepting material at this 
time.” 

Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York 11, ad- 
vises, “We have recently gone in for a change of 
editorial policy, whereby articles from now on will 
be virtually staff written.” 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


3 TYPING 
3 Electric Typewriter 25 years experience & 
‘*° Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry Ic per line. °° 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
4 etc., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first > 4 
page free. 
ge Also mimeographing, addressing, etc, at reasonable os 
rates. YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 
Bertha Treben Comstock 


Stenographic Service 
P. O. BOX 1166 JEROME, IDAHO ¢ 


CANDID, HELPFUL CRITICISM 


Want to know what’s wrong and what to do about it? 
Experienced editors will read your manuscript carefully, 
tell you frankly what’s good in it and what’s bad—give 
you valuable suggestions if needed. Personal, close at- 
tention to your manuscript and your problem. Construc- 
tive, helpful criticism, practical counsel and market sug- 
gestions. Fee, $5 up to 6,000 words; $1 each additional 
1,000. Literary counsel only. Not an agency; not a school. 
DYNAMIC ASSOCIATES 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 10 


uly, 1949 


JOIN 


re PRIZE 


of the ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 
THE PROOF IS IN THE PRIZES! Our students won 
$250,000 last year, including $25,000, $21,000, 
$10,000 top prizes, hundreds of other awards. 
WE HAVE HELPED THOUSANDS OF BEGINNERS 
BECOME WINNERS! YOU, TOO, CAN WIN BIG 
PRIZES! Send for FREE COPY OF “PRIZE IDEAS” 
with prize-winning helps and news of current con- 
tests. Send name and address NOW. No obli- 
gation. 


ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept.AJ 


13 E. Chelten Ave. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Make Your Vacation Profitable This Year! 
Personal Coaching At My Writers’ Colony 
RESERVE now, 1 week to 2 mo. (July-Aug.) Room, meals, 
priv. instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. (Ms. crit. all year by 

mail.) 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)........ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Techniqug).. 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders . 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 
213114 Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each _ for 

short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 
My technical book: “Writing for a Living” (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably”’ 
(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year ir 
and year out, explain the long life of the OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 
Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio( 
VW IAM IAD O 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Neat, Prompt, Dependable 
15 years’ experience. Original and carbon of 
quality Bond. Minor corrections if desired. Pica 
type. All work mailed flat. Your suggestions 
complied with. 


50c per M words Special Book Rates 
Vv. R. WEIDMAN 
10139 118 St. Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


Join the most progressive organization and 
really get ahead. Ask at your newsstand, or send 
25c for current copy of ‘’The Independent Song- 
writer.’ Free copy of membership Service Catalog 


with order. 
The Independent Writers 
Somerville 15 New Jersey 


TYPING 


Fifty Cents Per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 


MRS. GLEN CANNON 


SUMMER WRITING 
VACATION 


AUGUST 25 - SEPTEMBER 7 


Workshop in 
Novel 
Short Story 
Article 
Play 
Juvenile 
At old Beersheba Springs Hotel in 
beautiful, cool, quiet Cumberland 
Mountains, in Tennessee. This his- 
toric spot, modern in all ways, is 
through arrangement with the M.E. 
Church for exclusive use of this 


writers’ conference. 
All instruction by nationally 
published writers. 


Reasonable costs. 
Write Harry Harrison Kroll, 


University of Tennessee 
Junior College 


Martin, Tenn. 


HH OHH HHH HHH HH 
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NEA Journal, National Education Association. 
1201 16th St.. N,W,, Washington 6, D. C., uses 


short-short: stories on classroom experiences, school ™ 


materials, general articles on educational subjects, 
photos, news items, filler, cartoons—all of an educa- 
tional nature. “We usually solicit our major 


articles.” states Ro!) Roy Ratliff, assistant to the 


Director of Publication, “but always have room for 
the well-written article. We do not have funds to 
pay for MSS., but do pay for cover photos, Each 
MS. is read by four editors. and we usually reply in 
two weeks.” Joy Elmer Morgan is editor. 


Junior Arts & Activities, 5388 Clark St., Chi- 


cago 5, a 50-cent monthly (published during schoo! 


year) pays unstated rates on publication for articles 


on arts and crafts projects. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Fast, competent criticism. Minimum charge, 3 
poems for $1. Return s.a.e. required. Nothing to 
sell but friendly service. Try us. 


P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 
LL DO IT FOR YOU 
* Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of "3 
* words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- »* 
* = isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your » 
#«»=«name in print and make money on vour raw material. » 
4% Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 
4 WILL HEIDEMAN 
x Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. es 


MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
We Are Equipped to type your reports, theses, 
manuscripts, with intelligence, dispatch and care. 
1 work mailed flat. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages included. 
50c per 1,000 words 
Book 45c 1,000 words 
Poetry __ per line 


| WANT TO CONTACT 
NEW WRITERS 


who are interested in 

cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered daily. The 

easiest way to write for FREE 
pay. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. No obli- 
gation. 

Send for FREE DETAILS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468 - A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Information 
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RADIO WRITING 


Is Not a Personal Gold Mine 
For Everyone! 


Markets for dramatic scripts are few and 
competition is keen. But RADIO WRITING 
can afford men and women a_ dignified, 
lucrative career in various other phases 
now in demand by RADIO STATIONS and 
AGENCIES and which will be necessary 
groundwork in writing for TELEVISION 
STATIONS. 


If you've a creative mind and fiction writ- 
ing is not your forte; or if you’re just in- 
terested in a well-paying career to augment 
your fiction-writing sales — then look into 
the many long-neglected opportunities in 
RADIO WRITING. 


Send now for complete details and learn 
how to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities plus your FREE COPY of RADIO 
SIGNALS HANDBOOK. Please enclose 10c 
in coin to cover cost of handling. You will 
be under no obligation. 


HAL BERG 


Program Director 
Station WILK Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


YOUR CHANCE for 
SALES INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation which 
might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while busi- 
ness details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 


luly, 


1949 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education is con- 
tinuing its excellent policy of awarding quarter- 
anual cash prizes for the published magazine 
stories which best promote interfaith, interrace and 
intergroup relations in the United States. There 
are no length limitations. Short-shorts and full- 
length serials are equally eligible. To be eligible, 
the story in the magazine in which it appeared must 
be delivered to Contest Editor, Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education, 158 W. 13th St., New York 19, on 
or before the 15th of the month following each 
quarter-annual period. . . . During the past two 
years the Bureau has awarded prizes totalling 
$3250 to the authors of 74 stories published in 51 
magazines. In the first quarter-annual contest for 
1949, winning stories were selected from True Story, 
Giant Western, Common Ground, New Yorker, 
Collier's, The American Girl, and Boys’ Life. 
“These stories are rated,” said Miss Margaret Hal- 
sey, one of the panel of judges, “not only for lit- 
erary merit but for their effectiveness in coaxing, 
persuading, or influencing their audience into a re- 
laxation of prejudice.” 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct ‘style, po 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 

ZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HEL YOURS LF HANDBOO: ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 


year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE: 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6 

The William-Frederick Press 

Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling neea 

editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short’ stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
ame sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Syndicate List, May, 1949; 
Book Publishers, November, 1948; Trade Journal, 
December, 1948; Verse and Juvenile, January, 1949; 
Pulp and Slick, March, 1949. 25c¢ each. All 5 for 
$1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY BY WRITING 


New Revised 1949 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
- covered in the 1949 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?’ The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regu'arly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
The Author & Journalist, 

Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Please send me a copy of the 1949 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money sy Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Specia! Offer. 

My subscription should be‘ handled as an extension. 


oO Please send C. O. D. 


WRITE TO SELL! 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions Of Dramatic Story Plots 
It is endorsed by leading educators in schools 
and universities. It is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their 
success to it. Many new writers have become 
professionals through its aid. Note what they 
say: 
“| received the Plot Genie and with its aid 
have plotted two stories which sold immediately.” 
H 


“$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie 
aid is a pretty fair return on a ten buck invest- 
ment.’’—G. S. 

If you would succeed in writing, you need the 
Plot Genie. Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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YOUR 
WRITING 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


SOCIAL a 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Double 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


oe 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 


Have your books published not just printed. There 


is a difference. Novels “4 special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“IIL pull you out! I‘Il teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I‘LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
‘lt show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 


| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I’Il do it! 


GHOSTING? Yessir. We'll do the job for you. Ask for 
terms. 
PS: If it’s a story you’ve written and can’t sell, we'll 


show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 


PADD 
The Author & Journalist 
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SAFEGUARD that irreplaceable picture! 
and two 5x7 enlargements $1.00. Black and whi 
from color transparencies same rate. 
27, Lakeport, Calif. 


Want an Honest-to-Goodness 
Helpful Criticism of Your 
Manuscript? 

1 AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT | do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
| think it stinks, | will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—l will suggest how 
to decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 

words, it’s a darn good service! 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
. 4110 45th St. San Diego 5. Calif. 


Writers’ Rejects 


The’ Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories. Articles and Poems 


Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject 


e Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
Teaches Them How '« Write. 
e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 


From Getting Rutted 
$2.50 a Year — Sample Copy 25c 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 


268 Bleecker St., Dept. 1, New York 14, N. Y. 
IW 


New negative 
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Copycraft, Box 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOU! 
“We Pay the Postage” 


. Technique of Fiction, by Willard Hawkins. A re- 
vised edition of Mr. Hawkins’ extremely popular, 
. ‘Technique of Salable Fiction.’’ Completely covers 
every phase of fiction writing. A must in every 
writer’s library. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

Writers: Try Short Shorts, by Mildred I. Reid and 
Delmar E. Bordeaux. In addition to telling you 
how to write for this popular market. these compe- 
tent instructors include 275 markets paying up to 
eee each for short-short fiction. Cloth, 187 pp., 


$3.0 
; Words Into Type, by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert 
Gay, and other authorities. Explains the gener- 
ally accepted rules and standards of usage, cover- 
ing every step in Ms. preparation, copy, editing, 
etc., including grammar and the use of words. 
More than just a style book! Cloth, 585 pp., $5.00. 
. Craft of the Short Story, by Richard Summers, 
Assoc. Prof. of English, U. of Arizona, is truly a 
home-study course in short-story writing all in 


~ 


st 


one book. Includes excellent anthology with each 
story followed by carefully prepared exercises cov- 
ering style, treatment, etc., of the story. $5.50. 
. Poets and Songwriter’s Guide, by Clement Wood. 
The complete Book of Scansion for Writers of 
gee Verse, Song Lyrics, and Prose. Cloth, 240 


$3.50. 
: You Can Write, by F. Fraser Bond. A profession- 
al writer presents a guide of theoretical and ‘practi- 
cal information on the — and technique of 
writing. Paper. 123 pp., $1. 
Schoyers’ Vital Anniversaries — 1949—Date Helps 
for the Writer. Paper Pamphlet, 
A. & J. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. 


(Please order by number) 


or which send to me 
promptly, postpaid, the books I have circled below. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 


plus postal charges. 


Name 


YOU CAN WIN?! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Sell the Stories 


You Write! | 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘‘Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past th 
and coupon for free analysis of of 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 


July, 1949 
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IS SOMETHING 
Holding You Back? 


Editors need material, 

and if they aren‘t buy- 

ing yours it means one 

of two things: (1) Your 

work isn’t properly writ- 

ten, or (2) it doesn’t con- 

. form to current market 

requirements. either 

case, the personal counsel of a writer who 
sells his own work will serve as a shortcut 
tor you. 


| offer no courses or stereotyped forms. 
| do provide CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 
PROFESSIONAL EDITING or COMPLETE 
REVISION, depending on the special needs 
of your maruscript. Write today for my 
free folder entitled “Literary Help,” and 
tell me about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


Want proof that | can show you how to 
sell? Go to your news-stand now and check 
the following magazines for Archer stories 
and articles scheduled to appear: 
ADVENTURE: 

Novel, “To Barbary Or to Hell” 
BEST YEARS: 

Article, “Helping Your Children Can Be 

Dangerous” 

EVERYBODY'S: 

Article, “Your Job Depression-Proof?” 
WOMAN: 

Humor, “Etiquette for Getting Wet” 
REAL STORY: 

Article, “When Husbands Desert” 
And did you hear N.B.C. Radio City Play- 
house broadcast of ‘“Murder Is A Matter Of 
Opinion,’’—adapted from one of my short 
stories? 
“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 

Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 
by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Jules Archer 
Pine Plains, New York 


| 
| Mail me a copy of your 25 Case Histories. | 
| Herewith my dollar. 
| 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


¢ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


e 


DOLLAR MONTH 


What’s your line—trade journal writing, magazine 
articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for 
only one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine col- 
umning is revealed in “99 KINDS OF COL- 
UMNS TO WRITE.’ What to write about and 
how and where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in ‘‘CHECK A 
DAY FOR FILLERS,’’ which also offers 365 
subjects and the leading markets for the short 
articles. 50c separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of ‘“TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS.” Another is a list of salable arti- 
cles. Rounding up and writing both news and 
features. 50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” 
Forty ways to make photogrdphs pay. 50c 
separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writ- 
er? You need ‘’THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEP- 
ER,’’ which also provides a manuscript record. 
50c separately. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


OETECTIVE AND MYSTERY PLOTTING AND WRITING 
—Puzzling questions answered fully. Don’t grope 
blindly. Helpful tips included. One: 25c. Five: $1.00. 
William H. Bushman, P.O. Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


RADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory list- 
ing 4364. Every trade, business, profession, hobby 
and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Co., 34FF North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 


F YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a New Duplicating Service for advertisers. Particu- 
lars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


EJECTED SHORT-SHORTS, POEMS wanted for publica- 
tion in book, nation-wide sale. Wheeler, Box 44, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


BAGHDAD LETTER FORWARDING and mailing address 
service. Reasonable rates. Details free by air. 
EDWARD BASSREY, Baghdad 2, Iraq. 


ORIGINAL POEMS on folders, beautifully illustrated in 
water colors, hand-lettered (envelope to match), 75c 
each, 9x12 for framing, $1.45. Craft Studio, 51 Amos 
Garrett, Annapolis, Maryland. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
57 Markets for Greeting Card Verse, 25c. Markets 
for fillers, Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
Texas. 


ARE YOU ANOTHER WRITER NOT WRITING? Personal 
approach, not technique, your problem? 6-point code, 
evolved through long analysis, helped me considerably. 
A moral stimulus. 25c. Gancher, Box 895, Albany, 
New York. 


3000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 

WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
a Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 

alif. 


BARGAINS IN WRITERS’ FOLIOS AND COURSES. €E. L. 
Harrigan, 24 E. Langhorne Ave., Havertown, Pa. 
Or Dept. 2. 


AS ARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


id $10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
y. sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Te) Willmar, Minnesota. 


5 HORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
rt Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


le | SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 
L of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N.. Y. 


d |frourR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
n sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
“ indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
To BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


AMPLE LESSON on creating things, 25c. Lucie Steele, 
Espanola, N. Mex. 


ARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. Practical self-help 
tips on methods, markets. 1 postpaid. Dorothy 
Banker, Box 36, Pomona, Calif. 


LLUSTRATIONS for your article? Glo 8x10 print 
~ suitable for reproduction from your miniature or 620 
negative 50c. Cro spotted. Duplicates 25c. 


pped, 
er, Copycraft, Box 27, Lakeport, Calif. 
list Buly, 1949 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY ond thereby scl! 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, III. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, Verse, 
Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those of others— 
to chains of newspapers. That’s how O. O. Mcintyre 
and others got started! Up to $10.00 a day from 
every newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. New 1949 Folio 
compiled by our staff, ‘“‘How To Self-Syndicate Your 
Own Material,” is the most complete work of its kind. 
Includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 
Model Sales Letters To Editors, Sample Agr t 
Forms, Etc. Make the established syndicates notice 
you! Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid—refunded if re- 
quested. Gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio if ordered now. 
Your first sale can more than pay for the Folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 128, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supply an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2.00 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, 
Miami 33, Florida. 


VERSIFYING FOR A HOBBY: inspiring yet practical 
book; informative, encouraging, stimulating. Money 
back if not delighted. $1.00. Bess Tefft, 1880 Textile 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


WANTED: Merchandising activity stories in any field, 
preferably based on promotion. Trade News & Feature 
Service, P.O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 


ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO 
TOPANGA 


' A D’Orsay Service client has this to say in a recent 
etter: 

“| wanted to tell you again how much | have en- 
joyed the work | have been doing under your guid- 
ance. And how much help | have received from it. 
| have learned so many things which | have never 
found in any other source. Already | have made 
accomplishments in the writing field | could never 
have made before.’”* (Name on request.) 

Here is experienced assistance for both the pro- 
fessional and the newcomer in the writing field. Act 
wisely. Write for the 44-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on re- 
quest. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works 
with writers, and contains vital information, not obtain- 
able elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the Criticism and Sales Service, 
and the Professional Collaboration Service, which you 
should investigate if you really want to learn the 
“tricks of the trade’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 

The COMPLETE WRITER’S KIT is now available 
for only $5.00. This has proven merits for the pro- 
fessional as well as the new-comer in the writing 
field. This includes a complete writer’s Reference 
Library, the various formulas used in writing all types 
of fiction and non-fiction, and also a set of D’Orsay 
Service PLOTCARDS. 


Established 1919 By 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


AUTHOR ‘’The Profit In Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 


ORSAY SERVICE 
Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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Published Authors 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED An article or a short story? A plot 
idea adapted for SCREEN, RADIO: or STAGE? 


Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goal. Recreate 
your characters into living personalities. Revitalize your situations. 
Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle or romance of adventure. 
A STORY THAT WILL SELL. 


From the cream of Hollywood writing talent | have assembled a staff 
of writers and critics and story specialists, who have accomplished 
big things in the literary field. All are recognized masters of their 
art. 


ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special re- 


quirement and need of the writer. No classes or mail order courses. 


Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your manuscript, or redraft 
it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Rates are 
reasonable: Up to 10,000 words, $1.00 per 1,000. To 20,000 


words, 75 cents per 1,000. Longer scripts, 50 cents per 1,000. Fees 
for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghost- 
ing—based on amount of help required. 


RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staff writer 
and scheduled for film production this fall; Historical book now 


being published. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. 
Ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


Ballenger 


LITERARY SERVICE 
1509 Crossroads of the World — 102-A 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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